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The Importance of Richard Carlild 


Richard Garble was born on December 8 , 1700 , 
a(. As .barton, m Devonshire. He died in London 
on hebruary 10, 1843. Nearly ten years of his 
mature life were spent in prison, for alleged blas¬ 
phemy and sedition, because of his earnest insist¬ 
ence on the freedom of the press. 

We • Imvtf. (old the story of Garlilfe’s life and 

struggle an 1 .tperfectl) in Richard Carlile, 

Agitator, which we published in 1923. 

In the present special number of the Commune 
we brmtogether thoughts and essays not in- 
< hided m that biography, altho embodying selec¬ 
tions previously published in the Herald of Revolt 
and m Carhle’s Jail Jottings, which we published 
as a monster penny pamphlet in 1913. 

Carlile’s splendid essay on “Crimes and 
• Uri | e |oo wntten from pnson for the Republican 
in 1820, was republished in the Commune for 
December, 1925. Consequently, it is not re¬ 
printed in this issue. 

1 he essays on the Carlile period that com¬ 
menced in the September, 1928, Commune will be 
completed before the Commune gives place to out- 
proposed new journal, The Red Scourge. These 
studies will show that Carlile’s thought and 


struggle constitute an integral 
working-class evolution of social corifjicl/ 
complete emancipation of societv frnrfi/ \ 
sion and oppression, ' kPPMHy 

The essays vve have published on RjchVd QG* 
lile and the Vice Conspiracy, and the, fail} 
the Freethinkers from Bradlaugh’s t 
own day to appreciate fully Carlile’sl grea 
vve propose to bring together in one tftsa?, 
early date, under the title of “ The/Impof; 
of Richard Carlile.” 

After this, from time to time, vve 
further selections from Carlile’s wrl( 
think we have concluded all useful sj 
We are anxious to rescue the sto 
Carlile from oblivion, to save the 
thought and character from neglect, b 
are convinced of his importance 'as o 
greatest pioneers of human freedom 
being that ever existed. 

For the convenience of the leader ii 
All unsigned writing in this issue is Inn 
of Richard Carlile. 

GUY A, AI.DliE 


FREE THOUGHTS. 


( Sume general wayside.reflections cxii.u a .l lion 1 <■ III. 
Journal of his 1827 tour through the country. | 
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ove is proper 


an affai 


--- ... of sentiment and 

honour, I would have nothing compulsory or 

' ' vouW have * cn ' ire| r 

1 be public principle of inquiry is, as yet very 
and 


t 

iiovv have learnt that, in politics, as well as in the 
tyjjvocarv of every other principle, there is a self- 
interest or motive for gain that predominates, and 
happy and glorious and noble is he only, who can 
pe contented with the small gains which the main- 
nance of the best principles will afFord him. 
strive with a hope that I shall ultimately make 
lie principles which I am advocating the most 
rofitable. I may err, but the hope constitutes 
Iv predominating self-interest and love of gain, 
lido not see how a man is to make himself highly 
ujeful witiiout this disposition. Disinterestedness 
V sort of slothful vice, of which I will never 

in our side, labour under a disadvantage, 
Compared with the religious preachers. 
|?J Iv beg in the name of the Lord, for the service 
he Lord, for the Lord's good work, not for 
tlihselyes. Oh, no ! they want nothing but the 
grle of the Lord in return for the money which 
thi collect for him ! We have to beg for our- 
scl s, or to talk about the cause, the glorious 
and not the work of the Lord. This makes 
fuit 1 dull motion in the fingers, and the cash is 
st immovable for the want of a little super- 
ius excitement. 

look upon Sir Walter Scott as the greatest 
ry and political and moral enemy that the 
[try has now to cope with : the great author 
fiction. Such reading is nothing better than 
gious reading, as the bad effects, produced in 
1 he debility of mind, are just the same in the one 
as in the other case. The whole is alike a dwelling 
of the mind upon fiction, a preference of false¬ 
hood to truth, an evil, an error, a vice. 

Some say to me, and some of these religious 
I peop'e : “ T admire everything you have done in 
1 join you heartily in what you have 




with the ovi ; ns ? ured that public good will extend of 
wiln the extension of inquiry. • 

Thm V. ~ H betrays ra Se7 a 


- f 

M.ns cannot afford to be converted, nor to be les- i u « . 
sened by discussions, in the estimation of their 1 ] politics. 

congregations. 1 he faith of the congregation isjj f done under that head, and think that you have 
the preachers bank! it ii breaks doMi, he»nf been eminently useful; but you should not have 
starves. It is like unto the public credit, which V,. attacked the Christian Religion. There I cannot 
. : ame calls, suspicion asleep. Awake die sus- 'A agree with you. I condemn the persecutions you 
picjon exciic the reasoning power, and away goes/I have suffered for so doing, and think that you 

alike the religious faith and the public credit. A M have been a very ill-used man. Therefore, I make 
A confinement to a criticism unon the coni enr®/ 


the mire. Enough JiL.„ 
; enough of it is to be f<m' u ‘ 
n the standard works of Mr. Paine, and 
sive.y to the individual. » Ii anA § M 

witlvothers, it must be had winmon . lt 1S the Jg sfl 

<*** * ->»d 

have not yet found the preacher of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, who has a good congregation, that 
would discuss the merits of that religion before 
his congregation. I am sensible fha 4 ilm<*. 


A confmemciu to a criticism upon the contents' . very great allowance for what you have done 
Uu ‘./, • e ’ aml . a showing forth contradictory,/ ., offensive to my feelings. But have done with 
>assages in them, is now felt by me as a flounder* your attacks uoon Religion, and stick to your 

ng or sticking fast in the mire. Enough h Anlitiral warfare.” 


common. It is the than strength and efficiency. The most power® 
bate, method of attacking the superstition of the d., 
is that which is least offensive to the feelings of 
the superstitionists; to attack it upon the moral, 
the historical, and physical grounds. 

I was, at my political onset, anxious to act hv 
unison with every man that I thought useful, 



political warfare. 

Others say : “I am very much pleased with 
your attacks" upon the Religion or superstition of 
the country, there you do good ; but I cannot see 
why you interfere "with politics and government 
of the country. That is all very well. We can 
have nothing better. Stick to your attacks upon 
religion and leave politics alone.” 

Each of these persons would have me exclude 
; the other subject from my periodical publication ; 
J and because I find it so, I think that I am right 
in preserving both. 


Then comes another class of people, saying: 

“ By the powers, Mr. Carlile, I admire your 
politics and your views of religion. You have 
shone there before all men. But I cannot bear 
with you in your view of love. Why did you pub¬ 
lish such a thing as that? Were it not for that, 

I would freely and openly take you by the hand.” 

Such are really the substance and style of the 
expressions which I frequently receive; but I 
know rightly how to estimate them when ever 
they come in the shape of excuses for not giving 
me open countenance. I know that they have 
their source in timidity, and the fear of public 
prejudice. 

My object is wholly political; for I know nothing 
of political goodness, but that which increases 01 
preserves the happiness of the greatest number of 
people; and that is the end and aim of the three 
points which make up the sum of the three objec¬ 
tions above mentioned ; the end and aim of all 
that 1 have done as a public character, or am 
doing, or about to do. 

A people will always command all that it merits. 
The moral, as well as the physical, power of the 
people, is irresistible; and where there is a suf¬ 
ficient union of the moral with the physical 
powers no government can oppose it. People of 
England, the fault of your government is in your 
selves. People of Ireland, the fault of your de¬ 
gradation is in yourselves. 

If there be no appeal for religious subjects, as 
Mr. Edward Lees assumes, beyond the Bible ; 
then ;can there be no religion beyond the two 
religions of the Jews and the Christians. But 
there are other religions, which are not founded 
upon the Bible, and there being others not 
founded upon the Bible is a reason why some 
other standard than the Bible should be sought 
for tjie confirmation of religious opinions. That 
general standard must not be sought from any 
one book, nor from all the religious books to¬ 
gether; but it must be sought in something that 
is not so fallible as human production, which We 
assent every book to be, but in the infallible 
operations of the physical arrangements which 
surnjmnd us. If any one book be the word of 
God, then every religious book successively must 
have been the word of God; for it is preposterous 
to suppose that the millions of people who have 
compost'd the splendid nations of Asia, of Africa, 
and of Europe, to say nothing of those that have 
cxisfbd in America, should have been neglected by 
this god, and his word and will at last communi¬ 
cated to a people, of whom we know historically 
nothing, but that they once colonised a small 
barren part of the earth for a few years, and that 
their most distinguished characteristic is that of 
having bew# captives, vagrants, or sispeastitious 
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' SflSSr ' MmUy but that *W<* pey 

Hie Hible k ,iot [Ik* fJi*st, the best written and 

preteSiWh • >S> ° , V h that ha f a PP ea ™d tinder the 
. tension of being. the word of God. Indeed it 
• is no pretension, in its own paces, of boih«>- the 

f; U n of ill r n ° f ’ T ,lS . elf ’ lhe ordinary pre- 
1 1 , koran - lhat lt was sent down bv 

T? I ,llrss0n ^'-’ Habriel, chapter? by 
the Tirst f ?, m . 10:1 v . rn -, 1 hc highest pretension of 

,,f ,h< ‘ Bib,e is thl of 

Fronf the deitv V ! P f r . SQnnl c °mmuhica1ions 
non th duty are worked in, which served Only 

«"• additional proof, that the whole is a fihlod 
h,story, a sort, of mythological allego^ recited 
° ’ K ; of barbarous history. 'TIk ore 

nihlio nU f 'a ^°. Sf!S ' S hothl "ff more than a com¬ 
pilation of ‘Astatic and African laws, |1 


the Ph • mdoOS ; thc Persians, .the AssyJ 
t - I htmicians, the Egyptians, the Ethiols*, 
ami others, comp,led nobody knows wherelS-T! 
whom. It contains nothing original, or that m-n 

not be traced to books of . .• ancient dat^ 

their known existence The lews, with Ihei 
books, are but a- people of yesierdav, compared 
with other nations, and thin hoofs , / >d™!! J 

( ' ,!l! th( ‘ ChincS0 ’ Hind.. the b,n -bins’'[jj 

b.Mbi.nc, and other African nations. • I lotb'niUtl 

;v; ,r, ;. (k m< V nd thu nnciemff 

-'orb o ether the Greeks or the if La, I 

GodT ,V H recc,w ? , "" 1 "f woK-il 

How much su|Kwi..r w„» ,l„. mora i s ] 
philosophy, the politics, tin social habits lhe A 
ai,, i " c,ence f' th <' religion or ftiythologv’bf eil 
ews <S r °. r . koma " S > COnioarcfl with .those of I 
I ;• It isj .to degrade the ancient pagans! 

. ' ;I , ' <l h > h w. and Christians, to# 

K ‘ m contrast with the j,'ws * 


Manchester’s Cotton Mills 
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different to, the wholesome or unwholesome qua¬ 
lity of good or bad air. Air that has just passed 
out of,’'the human stomach is very unwholesome 
'breathed over again, even by. the same 
Wifiividiial, and the more offensively so as it passes 
Hhrmigli different stomachs. Yet these batting 
fjfepmen Pwere working on a hot day, from twenty 
thirty, in an upper room, without any other 
^circulation of air than that which passed the stair¬ 
case'door, receiving more foul air from other 
payfs of the mill than it carried off from the bat- 
ling ladies. Much of the unwholesomeness of 
mechanical employment arises from the bad habits 
, of the persons employed—and such is the case of 
those who live in small crowded rooms. 

6 I saw, in this batting-room, one very haggard¬ 
looking woman, who appeared to me to have 
^withered away her days in a cotton mill. I have 
seen women of ninety that did not look older; 
and I felt some sympathy, as well as surprise, in 
’seeiiig this person at such laborious work. I 
enquired her age, and was still more surprised to 
find it but fifty-two. She was the very picture of 
■ dying old age, and had completely exhausted her 
ajnimal functions, at this early age, in a cotton 
mill. With good air, and moderate labour, these 
batting women might preserve their health, as 
then the only unhealthy part of their employment 
would be dust and the cotton-fuz. There is no 
particular degree of heat required, as in the spin¬ 
ning departments. I exhort as many of these 
...batting ladies as may read this to value a circula¬ 
tion of good air in their rooms, and to remember 
that blooming faces and good health arc serious 
attractions to young men who know well how to 
choose wives. Another serious consideration is 
that, for want of more attention to the health of 
the people who work in cotton mills, a very 
diminutive and degenerate race of people is grow¬ 
ing up in Lancashire, that promises to degrade 
our national character. Indeed, the cotton people, 
as a whole, in Lancashire form a new race of 
people, below, in wretqhed appearance, any that 
have been known to live within the temperate 
zone. . 

The carding, the twisting, and the spinning 
rooms in the cotton mills are very near alike as 
to the persons employed, an attendance on 
machinery being the chief employment; but those 
under the denomination of spinners earn the best 
wages, and some of them, employed in the best 
mills on the finer threads, very good wages. Some 
’ of the spinners who have intelligence enough to 
conduct themselves in a becoming manner are 
clever and respectable men, making as good an 
appearance when out of their employ as trades- 
nvn generally make ; and some of thc more care- 
fu: and better informed are welcomed in respect¬ 


able company. But the great majority, wretch' • 
a.s is the slavery of long and unremitting atu ■ 
tion to the regularity of their machinery, make 
themselves still more wretched, in a voluntary 
slavery, by their misconduct in the alehouse four 
Saturday afternoon until Monday morning. Man 
Chester is an offensive place for the viciousne.-<s 
of its alehouses. Almost every alehouse has it:, 
occasional scenes that are degrading to human 
nature : but a Manchester Saturday night is in¬ 
describable with the pen. I thought that London 
presented some horrible scenes in this way, whe i 
I came to it first; but I found that I had some¬ 
thing more to learn as to the viciousness and 
degradation of the human character when I got 
to Manchester. If our ancestors excelled us in 
any one thing, it was that they had not such 
scenes of wretchedness and degradation in their 
alehouses as we now have. I am sure that such 
scenes would not have been tolerated by the 
Roman Catholic Church. The incessant toil 
which an attention to ever-moving machinery 
requires through a long day seems to be the most 
disagreeable part of cotton mill employment. It 
is bad for men, but much more so for women and 
children; and there arc but few healthy faces seen 
going in and out from the cotton mills. 

The best part of the cotton mill employment is 
that of the reelers. The carders taice the cotton 
from the batters, and by their machinery reduce 
it to a softness fit for the twisters, or the first 
process in spinning. After it is spun into threads, 
the reelers wind them in hanks fit for the weaver. 
This reeling is done by women, and the work is 
so clean and light that the reelers are the queens 
of the cotton mill, and may, if they please—and 
some of them do—make as good an appearance as 
the milliners and dressmakers. A walk through 
a large reeling room, and a little ogling of some 
of the pretty faces, not a jot the less wicked and 
mischievous from so many working in the same 
room, and from the romp, riot, and ridicule that 
there is continually going on, is some abatement 
of the pain which is accumulated by going 
through other parts of the mill. I have a few 
disciples among the pretty feelers, but not so 
many as I could wish ; and I hope they will pay 
some further attention to the good which I seek 
to do them. 

Though the hours of labour are much 
diminished, the great fault of the cotton mills is 
that there is yet an excess of labour, and more 
particularly so for women and children. The hours 
of labour are now generally from half-past five in 
the morning until seven at night, the hour from 
twelve to one being allowed for dinner. Here are 
full twelve hours of incessant labour. This, in 
an unwholesome atmosphere, is too much for chil¬ 
dren under ten years of age. As far as any 
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employment be unwholesome, there should be a 
corresponding relaxation from it. 

Chester Ch '! dren ma y be se en in Man- 
b 1 numbers, without shoe or stock¬ 

ing, and their bodies very ill-covered. They uni- 
foi inly exhibit bad health, arising from bad^treat- 

mflamed a A largG portion of tlie m have 
• lamed eyelids, and consequent weak eyes. The 

J n U ^ d about the machinery in the mills saturates 

anToaWe 6 wi "> «*», is hazard 

of miT’" ■ °" l) ,' in lh , e f pinnin K mills that an excess 
of abour ,s enforced, hut in the bleaching, dyeing 

At Foxlr,n n S. T 8 "o, s8m ° com Plaint exist!.’ 
tint at tli -"V’ nC f r ^* ac kh u rn, I was informed 
iat at the print works of Simpson, Haigh & Co 

Dl^ed ab the^lh the * ingenui !>' which is fhere dis- 
p a .ed the labour is excessive. Men in the dyeing- 
house have frequently complained that they were 
ally dying with an excess of unwholesome 
labour, and they have been callously answered that 
as shon as they die there will be others ready to 
take their places. At this place also many young 
girls are employed as folders of the cloth for 
packing at the rate of six shillings per week I 
heard the lather and mother of one of these girls 
declare that their child, with others, had been 
frequently kept without intermission in the ware- 

?nTnil°h r tf Venty - tW °, hOU r S at a three days 

and nights successively without rest. The state¬ 
ment appeared to me incredible, and I expressed 
my doubt of the possibility of young girls bearing 
so much toil. It was confirmed by many persons 
m tue neighbourhood, and has, I have been in- 
• lormed, been a matter of public conversation in 
Manchester. What aggravates the matter is that 
lor this additional toil by night as well as by day 
no additional wages were given; not a penny 
bevond the six shillings per week; not any kind 
of refreshment furnished by the masters through 
the day or night. On all complaints, and com- 
f) amis were dangerous if the situation were desir- 
abh- the parents were told that if they were dis- 
sahsfied there were others ready to fill their 
places.* 

Very large fortunes have been made out of these 
Lancashire cotton works ; but they have been made 
at a vast amount of human life and health The 
human beings are worked with less care than is 
shown to the machinery, inasmuch as the latter is 
expensive and the former cost the masters nothin<- 
m the renewal. It is astonishing that our public 
professors of hum anity should have kept up a 


and thL th slaves in another part of the earth, 
ini ! l a hey r S ] OUk] have been blind to this, the 
nnv n k f- nd °[ S ! av ? ry that was ever inflicted on 
any portion of the human race, upon any portiorS 

f the animal world. Oh 1 how this religious! 
humanity of Wilberforce and others stinks of 
hypocrisy! Richard Martin, too, may find full 
employment for lus improved state of humanity 
t he will take up his residence in the cotton dis 
nets o Lancashire. Men and women subscribe 
money for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
but forget to include their own species, the animal 
man, in the common benefit. This animal nature 
is a strange mystery. 

cloth m!n C M UP ° n tbe , hu « e S >' Stem Of Cotton 
cloth manufacture carried on in Lancashire, and 

the deep poverty and degradation of the majority 
of persons employed in it, one can scarcely wish it 
o be continued. Without some change that shall 
improve the condition of the people employed in 

ThirU -ii^ de n y Wlsh !t out of the country 
That it will dwindle, and be shared by other couni 

! S y cry c t r . tain; , and lbe principle of human 
degradation which the cotton mill masters have 
inflicted on their workpeople, is a principle to drive 
■hi r trade from them, because enough of such 
people will find spirit enough to emigrate to some 
'•ountry in which they can find better wages and 
better treatment; and the people who , 1 ,, find spirit 
enough thus to emigrate will certainly be the best 
hands, men who are conscious of their own 
mechanical talent. This state of things is rapidly 
&oiny on, and the end of this centurv is very likely 
to see many of the huge and hell-like looking 
cotton mills emptied of human beings, and the i 
refuge of bats and owls. 

I he benefit of this trade to the public revenue 
is not deserving of a thought, while nine-tenths of 
the . P ers , 0 " 8 . employed in - have nol the neces- 
saries ot life, or the means of preserving health 
and strength. Or that two or three hundred men 
should accumulate large capitals is not worth a 
thought if it be done at tin- expense and misery of 
as many thousands of the working people. If 
then the condition of the people employed in the 
cotton-cloth manufactories cannot be amended, let, 

I say, those manufactories cease to exist. There 
is not a journeyman hand-weaver of plain calicoes 
in Lancashire that can earn the proper necessaries 
o! life; at least, such was the case before Christ¬ 
mas, and such has been the average of their case 
through the last twelve years. Who then can 
philanthropically and patriotically wish success to 
such a trade? . . . 

hxccpting the condition of the working people 
which is everything in such a case, the whole pro¬ 
cess of cotton-working is gratifying; but t he 
gratification is destroyed^, in every sensitive mind, 


“ This firm threatened a libel action, whereupon Carlile 
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When the sighs and groans are counted, which 
escape over the manufacture of every part of this 
preparation for dress. 

Some of our sensitive Quakers and others have 
abstained from the use of West India sugars 
because they were raised by slaves. Would it not 
be a little less hypocritical, a little more moral, 
if they were to decline the use of cottons until 
the working people were more humanly treated, 
and better paid for weaving them? The humanity 
that is foreign is always to be suspected. It is 
in a man’s own neighbourhood that he should 
exhibit the good example of charitable feeling. 

All pretend to desire the improvement of the 
condition of the working people; but the moment 
that any attempts are practically made toward 
that improvement an outcry, founded upon the 
most contemptible prejudices, is raised, and the 
effort has no encouragement. The truth is, that 
the aristocracy which forms the legislature of this 


country flourishes upon the vices and miseries of 
the working people ; and there will never be any 
serious attempt to improve the condition of that 
working people, but among themselves. They 
must begin it, carry it on, and end it. Let that 
working man be assured of mortification, who 
looks up to any man, or to any class of men, to 
improve his condition. He has everything to do 
for himself; there is no one so immediately in¬ 
terested in his improvement as himself; and if he 
waits for the assistance of others, he will get 
nothing done. He must be the reformer of his 
own condition; and if he is not qualified to be so, 
he is not the man to merit an improved condition ; 
no change will benefit him. I would not dis¬ 
courage him; I would not degrade him; but 1 
would heartily join him in helping himself. He 
must gain knowledge; he must throw off every 
superstition and every prejudice, and resolve to 
think and act for himself. 


Carlile’s Jail joltings. 


(1820-1825.) 

[The following chapters consist of excerpts from Carlile’s 
writings from jail, 1820-1 and 1824-5. So as to mark the 
growth of Carlile’s mind, readers are requested to note the 
date of these thoughts. Each chapter belongs to the date 
placed underneath its title, except for those paragraphs 
marked with an asterisk. Thus, if the chapter is dated 
1S20-1, asterisked paragraphs were written in 1824-5; if 
the chapter is dated 1824-5, the excepted quotations were 
written in 1820-1 .—Ed. Commune.'] 


I.—BLASPHEMY. 

(1820-1.) 

The charge of blasphemy has been reiterated 
against me for the last twelve months past, but 
I am no more conscious of it, in its proper accept¬ 
ance, than I am that my inkstand has promul¬ 
gated blasphemy; therefore its sound has no more 
effect on my mind that the tolling of the curfew 
bell which 1 now hear. It was an act of oppres¬ 
sion that enforced both. 


The title of Infidel is as agreeable to me as that 
of baron, baronet, or ’squire would be, since it 
means nothing more than a certain disbelief. 1 he 
Christian cannot walk in any part of the Maho¬ 
metan dominions without being saluted by almost 
everyone who passes him with the word Kafir, 
which means that he is an Infidel to their religion. 
The Christian on his own dunghill retorts the 
same on the Mahometan, Deist, and Polytheist, 
if that Polvtheism does not consist of the Christian 
Trinity. If my body should perchance obtain a 


Christian burial, so called in this country, and 
about which I am quite indifferent, whether it is 
burnt, put under the turf, consigned to the waves, 
or sent to a theatre of anatomy ; but should ever 
a stone mark the spot where it has been laid, I 
could wish the graver to write : " Here lies the 
dust of Carlile, the first of his family who avowed 
himself an Infidel to the Christian Religion.” 

I felt a little staggered when receiving the sen¬ 
tence of the Court of King’s Bench on a conviction 
for blasphemy ; and when I stated to the court that 
Jesus himself had been convicted and put to death 
on a charge of blasphemy, to hear Mr. Justice 
Bailey deny it, and say that Jesus was not charged 
with blasphemy. . . . One would have imagined 
that Mr. Justice Bailey knew the contents of the 
New Testament better^ but I verily think that the 
pious judge was staggered at my observation, and 
that he was obliged to wipe the impression from 
his mind, the better to go through the severe sen¬ 
tence, which he was instructed from the Cabinet 
to pass upon me. 


To the Christian, Jew, and Turk I appear as a 
blasphemer, for no other cause than that I dis¬ 
approve their ideas of a God ; eqch of those sects 
thinks the ideas which the other holds of the 
Deity to be wrong, and I view them as all alike 
and equally in erf-or. The man, or rather the 
philosopher, who is called an Atheist, because he 
says that matter is eternal and self-existing, and 
that motion is a property inherent in matter, and 
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..iiu matter with this inherent property is the sole 

t i'n i,m cl 1 e e> ? behol<ls - or ‘hat the ima- 
turn can conceive, has something like a basis 

“ rch of Si ’” ' TaVl t ^ basis ta 
, , ! " Ical causes, but confines himself to that 
I he '.an demonstrate to his mind's eye. He 

SSSTbSST msclf no ' *° bomv id « s 

printed b ° ol<s or manuscripts, but explore* th^ 

E CVr T"'- »"•’ enmes ,o P th?co H n! 

elusion that it is self-existent, that it chancres its 

perties and Such Pei,ranCe V bu ‘ ils inh eren* pro- 
pared with Ih, rT a " ’**,* rational > wh “ com- 
men , Chrlsl,ai '' Jew, or Turk. Such a 

the tree V C - r ?7 rves >° he called a worshipper of 
uc. God than any of those sectarians I have 
mentioned, because he conlemplates nature oriy 
and cannot err, if he proce.ds no furthel thnn s 

si-rag 

to eternal and unspeakable bliss. P 


I plead guilty to the speaking evil of the Chris 

TeiLtfT't 7 ' my f °‘ doing it iPthat 

bcl evt it to be opposed to the truth. As for 
sphemy, in its common acceptation, I never did 
ommit ,t, neither have I eve? puldi^hed a hex 
a Ohs 3 ' C ° ntamed a blas Phemous sentence, Tor 
sentence unless it has been marked 
vith reprobation. I have opposed the religion of 
a party with power, whose private or secular 
“‘V s to P^tect that religion, wh,,heM e 
oi false, they care not. 


II.— RELIGION. 

(iPa>*.) 

of anv fe ma n n d °ff 7 """‘'i"’ inWnt disposition 
t an } man If he was dishonest before, religion 
wil not make him honest. If he was in temper 
violent, he will affect a change, but it isonlvan 
outward change; the same feeling remains pent 
up in the bosom, and will display itself in a 
thousand other ways. a 

Rehgious people do not know the nature of free 
d scussion. It is with them an untried principle. 

ley cannot calculate its consequences, and they 
tremble at the first contact with it. I am so much 
inured to it that I meet it placidly, and am never 
morecomposed than when I fee! myself before a 
talented opponent. I fear no opposition, Imt con¬ 


stantly lament its absence. Preaching without 
‘ s , tbe .characteristic of faith and error, 
mle discussion is the great trait of infidelity and 


Religion is a mere profession of the mind, ren- 
dered necessary only because it is a necessary 
political machine and State engine. Look at 

SilffinTf 1 ’ an - 1 . We,lin £ ton > and others! You 
, find their visits and dinner parties are regu- 

£$ dca oTif Sunday .-' If those men had the 
welfare of I " eCCSSI ^ for ^ture safety and 
weffare, of adhering to the religious maxims of 
the day, would they not, at least, desist from 

da whidToHir 1 F f. musement and Pleasure on the 
hoi v 0 ot,lers f are instructed to keep 

1 at an uproar do we hear of the dreadful 

consequences of Sabbath-breaking when some 

to 0 sav fre wh ed C h eatUre ’ Wll °’ P arr °t- ,i ke, is taught 
to say when he comes to the gallows, that it 
arose from his neglect of and breaking ’the Sab- 
bath. And yet neither archbishops, bishops, nor 
nfenor priests say one word about Castlereagh’s 
Saljbath-breakmg, and I will pledge my life th a * 
bS i 1 G e!; 0me V’ th .° R ' nl,ows - '< will not be attri- 

wni he ennf v at c n,:ill, ‘ ,r barged nor 

Will he confess it. Seeing, then, that those who 

may be supposed to be interested in setting those 
; ">" s and dunes they so strenuously inculcate on 

others cannot confine their will and inclinations 
1,1 opposition to their better knowledge, nogs ft 
not afford a strong presumption that there is 

Z7 "' K V 'T' K <l"< " ini s, which we 

find opposite to their own dispositions? I can- 
n ° ’ M V S(:I1, r iar ff ( ' ‘hem with irreligion and 
immorality, seeing that I do make a profes¬ 
sion of religion, and, consequently, can perceive 
no immorality in their holding parties of pleasure 
on the Sunday; but to those\v'h« act up! ^ 
professions and set aside this day for religious 
worship their conduct becomes not only immoral 
but criminal, as the imaginary virtues or vices of 
a Court or Government are at all times contagious. 
Where morality is merely professed, and not prac- 
sed, its extent is easily to be discerned ; but with 
religion this is not the case, because a good out¬ 
ward show of the latter, and a uniformity in 
attending places of. worship, prevents all access to 
the heart and mind of such professor, and con¬ 
sequently an inability to decide on the merits of 
bis religious faith. 

Moral virtue will not amalgamate with religious 
professmns. The one may be likened to the bright 
and effulgent rays of the sun ; the other to the fog 
and mist they dissipate. 
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I would instance the various bodies of dissenters 
from the Established Church of this country : their 
shades and gradations of dissent arc almost in¬ 
numerable and incomprehensible. However, it is 
sufficient only that they attend different places of 
worship to occasion a'distance and dissent from 
each other; their friendship and even humanily is 
confined merely to that sect, and those more par¬ 
ticularly who attend the same meeting-house. 
They not only form themselves into societies for 
particular modes and forms of worship, but carry 
the same spirit and disposition to their respective 
homes and business; they separate themselves as 
wide as possible from all others who do not travel 
to heaven in the same path as they have dis¬ 
covered ! The consequence of this is that those 
who make interest and an accumulation of pro¬ 
perty their idol are sure to join those societies of 
dissenters whose aggregate interest and property 
becomes most advantageous to them : here they 
find themselves under the necessity of displaying 
a hypocritical and outward show of religion com¬ 
mensurate with the professions or even practice 
of society in general. This of itself is sufficient to 
destroy every shade of morality that might have 
previously existed in the bosoms of such persons, 
and makes them at once the worst and most 
dangerous members of society. 


III.—MATERIALISM AND GOD. 

( 1824 - 5 .) 

* Our present religious sectarians have no idea 
of a God : it is the name only which they are 
taught to worship, and each forms and fashions it 
agreeable to his own phantasy. Each condemns 
the notions of the other, and thus mankind are 
kept in a continued broil on the subject of a false 
and unmeaning system of worship. 


* Unless it can be proved, as clear as a mathe¬ 
matical demonstration, what God is, and in what 
particular form he exists—whether he occupies a 
portion of space, or extends through all space— 
every man is justifiable in forming his own 
opinions on the subject: and he who seeks to 
inflict punishment on another for differing with 
him or his party, however powerful that party 
might he, commits an unnatural crime and de¬ 
serves to be banished from all society. Such a 
being is only a fit companion for the beasts of 
the forest, who, though not deemed rational, are 
far more rational than himself, and more worthy 
of social protection. 


Deism is a sort of speaking by parable, an 
allegory, a personification of blind powers, by the 


aid of the fancy, which has been adopted from the 
fear of persecution, or out of respect to the pre¬ 
judices of other idolators. Many are they who 
advise me to write more about Deism and less 
about Atheism ; but I heed them not. Honesty is 
my guide, and Truth the end of my journey. 

I confess that mine is a daring and an unblush¬ 
ing Atheism. I feel that I have nothing to fear 
with it; but from these worse than brutes called 
Christians : and rather than fear them, I will 
court premature extinction. I ask you seriously, 
on which side the malignant frenzy lies? Who are 
they who turn the world upside down—the Chris¬ 
tians, who distort every natural view of things to 
support their theory or spiritualism, or the materi¬ 
alists, who rest upon none but natural views, who 
receive their knowledge of things in the same 
simple manner in which those things present 
themselves to their observations? Yes, daring 
and unblushing Atheism is creeping abroad and 
saturating the working population, which are the 
proper persons to be saturated with it. I look at 
no others. It has been said to me by more than 
one person : “ Let us write in the style of Hume 
and Gibbon, and seek readers among the higher 
classes.” I answer no; I know nothing of the 
so-called higher classes but that they are robbers; 
I will work towards the raising of the working 
population above them. And this is now in ad¬ 
mirable progress. The Mechanics’ Institutes will 
finally settle the question as to which shall be the 
higher class. I, as a mechanic, dare the theism 
of any man to the proof. I as a mechanic will 
allow no class to be higher than myself. 


It is a sound maxim in the English law that, if 
a man can prevent a murder and does not, he is 
accessory to that murder. On the existence of 
evil we may correctly apply this maxim to the 
Christian’s God. If he foreknew everything, and 
had omnipotence, he must have been the author of 
evil. There is no getting out of this dilemma but 
in saying with me that there is no such a God »n 
existence. And this existence of evil is one of the 
first proofs in support of my theory. Upon the 
principles of materialism, good and evil have no 
existence beyond the animal sensations, and they 
are left to select the best provision they can for 
themselves, without any other directing power 
than experience. In relation to vegetables, to 
minerals, to a planet, or to inanimate matter, there 
ar * no such qualities as good or evil. Every qua¬ 
lity of matter is relative to some other quality in 
a larger or a smaller sense. Infinity, eternity, 
omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence arc 
idle words, and have no meaning. If we could 
only divest ourselves of the use of these and other 
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idle words there would be no disagreement among 
u>. 


We can perceive everything that is material; 
we con perceive everything that is useful to be 
known ; arid yet we leave the purest and most 
simple knowledge to go in search of and to be¬ 
wilder our minds about phantoms ! Mankind 
seems to value nothing that is common and easily 
attained. It first courts difficulties and unattain¬ 
able objects, and then laments its own defects ! 
It seeks for phantoms wherewith to terrify itself! 
What shade of reason have we to talk about 
spirits ! What analogy have we to induce us to 
expect more than a mortal life? What purpose 
can it serve? Why did it begin? It is a correct 
principle in the science of Materialism that what¬ 
ever has a beginning has an end. There is no 
material identity but that has had a beginning 
and will have an end, though the duration of some 
may exceed all human calculation. Eternitv of 
sensible existence would be a dreary foresight, a 
matter calculated to rack the mind. Ultimate 
extinction is much to be preferred. We cannot 
enjoy anything but for a time. We satiate under 
the most delightful pleasures. And it is clear that 
we grow tired of sensible existence ! 

It is idle to talk about a change in our organic 
structure, to enable us to see spirits. We can 
see from planet to planet, and account well for 
the filling up of the space between them. All 
knowledge is Materialism. Spiritualism is ignor¬ 
ance of Materialism. As we proceed in the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge, we throw off all notions of 
spirits. 

A certain class of men are likely to lose some 
verv rich benefices, and they therefore decry as 
wicked every measure that leads to that end. 
Knowledge or Materialism is their bane, but the 
useful man’s happiness. 


We all know what pain is, in some degree ; and 
we all know what want is, either by our own 
sensations or by our perceptions in the sensations 
of others. To say that want is not a blind power 
is to sav that the body can feel want whilst it is 
in a state of repletion : that it is not the effect of 
exhaustion. To say that an intelligent providence 
directs the powers of want is to make that pro¬ 
vidence a starving power, to make it work 
miracles on the body, either to supply the place 
of food, or to withhold its nutritive powers when 
the body is full 1 

Pain is disease, and is an obstructed action in 
a machinp. So far from its being a result of intel¬ 
ligence, it is the very reverse, and generated in 


consequence of a want of intelligence. Intelli¬ 
gence does not generate pain ; but its very cri¬ 
terion is human or animal happiness. 

Instead of viewing ourselves as the particular 
and partial objects of the care of a great Deity, 
or of receiving those dogmas of the priest which 
teach us that everything has been made in the 
express image of the Deity, we should consider 
ourselves but as atoms of organised matter, whose 
pleasure or whose pain, whose existence in a state 
of organisation or whose non-existence in that 
state is a matter of no importance in the laws and 
the operations of Nature, .we should view our¬ 
selves with the same feelings as we view the leaf 
which rises in the spring and falls in the autumn, 
and then serves no further purpose but to fertilise 
the earth lor a fresh production ; we should view 
ourselves' but as the blossoms of May, which 
exhibit but a momentary splendour and beauty, 
and often within that moment are cut off pre¬ 
maturely by a blast. We are of no more import¬ 
ance in the scale of Nature than those mvriads of 
animalcules whose natural life is but for the space 
of an hour, or but a moment. Wc come and 
pass like a cloud—like a shower; those of us who 
possess a brilliancy superior to others are but as 
Ihe rainbow, the objects of a momentary admira¬ 
tion and a momentary recollection. Man has been 
most aptly compared to the seasons of the rear 
in our own climate: the spring is his infancy; 
the summer the time of his ardent manhood ; the 
autumn Ins decline of life; and the winter his old 
age and death—lie passes, and another series 
comes. lie is produced by, and produces his like, 
and so passes away one generation after another, 
bom and to all eternity. I low ridiculous, then, 
is the idea about divine revelations, about pro¬ 
phesies, and about miracles, to procure proselytes 
to such notions! To what generation do they 
apply, or if they apply to all future generations, 
why were not the same revelations, prophesies, 
and miracles necessary to all the past generations? 
What avail the dogmas of the priest about an end 
to the world, about resurrection, about a day of 
judgment, about a heaven and hell, or about 
rewards and punishments after this life, when wc 
assert that matter is imperishable and indestruc¬ 
tible—that it always was what it now is, and that 
it will always continue the same? Answer this, ye 
priests. Come forward, ye men of science, and 
support these plain truths, which are as familiar 
to your minds as the simplest demonstration in 
mathematics is to the experienced and accom¬ 
plished mathematician. Future rewards and 
punishments are cried up as a necessary doctrine 
wherewith to impress the minds of men, and to 
restrain them from vice : but how much more im¬ 
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pressive and comprehensive would he the plain 
and simple truth—that in this life virtue produces 
happiness, and vice nothing but certain misery? 


IV.—SCIENCE AND SUPERSTITION. 

(1821.) 

It is the duty of the man of science to make war 
upon all error and imposture, or why does he 
study? Why does he analyse the habits, the cus¬ 
toms, the manners, and the ideas of mankind but 
to separate truth from falsehood, but to give force 
to the former and to extinguish the latter? Why 
does, he search into Nature and her laws but to 
benefit himself and his fellow-man by his dis¬ 
coveries, by the explosion of erroneous ideas, and 
by the establishment of correct principles? Science 
must be no longer studied altogether as an amuse¬ 
ment or a pastime, which has been too much the 
case hitherto; it must be brought forward to 
combat the superstitions, the vices, and the too 
long established depravities among mankind, 
whence all their present and past miseries have 
emanated, and unless the former can be de¬ 
stroyed the latter will still ensue, as a regular 
cause and effect. It is evident that men of science 
have hitherto too much crouched to the estab¬ 
lished tyrannies of kingcraft and priestcraft. 
Speaking generally, they have adopted some of 
the aristocratical distinctions of the day, and have 
supported the frauds upon mankind, which it was 
their peculiar duty to expose. 


Kings and priests have, in some cases, made 
partial pretensions to patronise the Arts and 
Sciences, as a cloak for their enmity towards 
them. They ever were, and ever will be, in 
reality, their direst foes. An advanced state of 
Science cannot benefit them. Their present dis¬ 
tinctions, and misery-begetting splendour, could 
m ; ; i< lerated when mankind shall so far be illu¬ 
minated as to know the real cause and object of 
animal-existence. 


The horror which was so lately expressed by the 
Emperor of Austria at the progress of science, 
and at the revolution which Sir Humphrey Davy 
had made in the science of chemistry, is a speci¬ 
men of the feeling which pervades all such men. 
This imbecile idiot quivered at an observation of 
his own physician about the state of his own con¬ 
stitution, and forbade him ever to use the word in 
bis presence again ! Yet it is by such men as this 
that the inhabitants of Europe are held in a state 
of bondage and degradation ! Will ye, men of 
science, continue to truckle before such animals? 
Will ye any longer bend the knee to such Baals 


— to such golden calves as these? Will ye bend 
your aspiring minds to prop the thrones of such 
contemptible, such ignorant, such brutish despots? 
Shame on you if you can so far debase yourselves 1 
Up and play the man, boldly avow what your 
minds comprehend as natural truths; and all the 
venom of all the despots and priests shall fly 
before you as chaff before th$ wind. 


1 address myself to men of science, not as on o 
of them, but as an individual who has obtained 
sufficient insight into the various departments 
science, through the medium of books, to convince 
him that all the dogmas of the priest and of Holy 
Books are false and wicked impostures upon man¬ 
kind. He therefore calls upon men of science f o 
stand forward and unfold their minds upon th’ 
important subject. He offers himself as a medium 
through which they might escape the fangs of the 
Attorney-General, or the Society for Propagating 
Vice, and pledges himself that there is no truth 
that any man of science will write but what he will 
print and publish. He has a thorough contempt 
and indifference for all existing laws and com¬ 
binations to punish him upon this score, and will 
set them all at defiance whilst they attempt to 
restrain any particular opinions. He will go on 
to show to the people of this island what one indi¬ 
vidual, and he a very obscure and humble one, 
can do in the cause of propagating the truth, in 
opposition to falsehood and imposture. 


Mathematics, magic, and witchcraft were for¬ 
merly denounced by superstition as synonymous 
terms. Astronomy and astrology were also con¬ 
sidered one and the same thing. Such were the 
fantasies and delusions which superstition cou ! d 
raise >n the minds of men, and such has been 
the wickedness of priests, who could always per¬ 
ceive and even acknowledge that human reason 
was inimical lo their views, and whoever pos¬ 
sessed or practised it ought to be destroyed as the 
enemy, not only of themselves, but of their God 
too. 

The man of science ought not to look at, or 
respect, anything but the discovery and propaga¬ 
tion of truth. Instead of respecting mischievous 
and erroneous establishments, he, of all men, is 
bound by every honourable tie to make an ex¬ 
posure of them, and to teach the people right from 
wrong. His knowledge and discoveries should be 
like the benefits of Nature dispensed alike to all 
without price or reward. He ought to be the 
patron of truth, and the enemy of error, in what¬ 
ever shape it might appear, or whatever effect it 
might produce. Like Nature itself, he should, be 
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no respecter of persons or of things individually 
but collectively. 


All religious notions in all their degrees might 
be termed most properly a species of madness. 
Whatever opinions prevail in the minds of men 
which have no foundation in Nature, or natural 
laws, they can merit no other designation than 
insanity. Insanity, or madness, consists in un¬ 
natural or incoherent thoughts and actions; there- 
fore, as no species of religious notions have any 
alliance with Nature, it is but a just inference to 
say that they individually and collectively com¬ 
prise the term madness. In mild dispositions it 
may he but a harmless melancholy aberration; in 
tae more violent it becomes a raging delirium, 
which destroys everything that comes in its way, 
and for which it has sufficient strength. It de¬ 
stroys all moral and natural good which comes 
within its influence, and madly proclaims itself the 
siunmum barium for mankind ! As yet there is 
scarcely sufficient reason among mankind to re¬ 
strain this madness. It has so mixed itself up 
with all political institutions that there is no 
separating the one without revolutionising the 
other. 

It is beyond doubt that Locke was hostile to the 
system of Government, both in Church and State; 
and the odium that he. incurred from a certain 
quarter was quite equal to that which has fallen 
upon Thomas Paine, or those who, since the 
American and French revolutions, have travelled 
so much further in their opposition. Opposition 
to ill-founded establishments, possessing power, 
must necessarily be progressive. Locke was 
1:'.rought to have gone to an extreme in his time, 

. .it 1 now consider his writings to he scarcely 
worth reading, as far as they apply to toleration 
h matters of opinion or to political economy and 
political government. The sentiments which I 
l ave put upon paper would have been called high 
treason a century ago, and the author hung, be¬ 
headed, eni Dowel led, and quartered, with the 
general approbation of the people; and a person 
of the name of Thomas Matthews was actually 
hung for writing and printing what was called "a 
treasonable libel in the reign of George the First, 
which libel, or a similar one, would not now be 
thought seditious by the Attorney-General him¬ 
self. Such is the effect of general instruction 
among the people — such is the progressive power 
of the printing press, that 1 feel a moral convic¬ 
tion that the sentiments which I have avowed will 
become general in another generation. The cir¬ 
cumstance is as sure as that no one will now 
condemn the political opinions of John Locke as 
going too far, but rather as weak and insipid, and 
not going far enough in honest principle. 


The theological and metaphysical writings of 
Bacon and Locke are completely ambiguous, and 
form no key to the mind of the writer, or to any 
abstract and particular opinions. As I have said 
before, they equivocated as a matter of safety; 
whatever others might think of them, I feel no 
pride in saying they were Englishmen. Thomas 
Paine is of more value by his writings than Bacon, 
Newlon, and Locke together. 

Newton, when young, was a firm adherent to 
the ridiculous doctrine of the Christian Trinity, 
and so useful as figures were to him in his mathe¬ 
matical and astronomical discoveries, and to such 
an extent, beyond all predecessors, could he carry 
them, yet superstition could persuade him that 
three could be explained to be but one, and one to 
comprise three ! The science of Whiston in the 
mathematics was almost equal to that of Newton, 
though I believe ihe farmer had not so fertile a 
genius ns the latter. an:l was obliged to acquire 
by labour what to the other was natural. Yet 
Whiston, although 1 e had superstition enough to 
make Ivm an honest aM conscientious Christian, 
knew the proper use of arkhmeix, and would not 
allow three to be one, nor one to be three : he 
rejected the doctrine of the Trinity in the Godhead. 
Whiston honestly and onenh’ combated this im¬ 
possibility, and avowed himself an Arian, and con¬ 
tended Under much persecution throughout his life- 
lime that such were the sentiments of the early 
Christians, and that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was but a corruption of the church after it had 
been long established. Such tenets were then 
called blasphemous, and v hi ;lon was im pelled 
from his professor's chair, and from the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge altogether, and had to endure 
more clamour about blasphemy than ever I had or 
have anv reason to fear in future. This circum¬ 
stance connected w’th a rivalry in the mathe¬ 
matics occasioned the breach between Whiston 
and Newton, but rdiculous as even Whiston’s 
superstition appears to me, I think him a much 
more honest man than ever was Newton, and as a 
member of society much more useful to the age in 
which they lived. Newton courted distinction and 
popularity by servilely succumbing to all the des¬ 
potisms of the da' 1 : Whiston .was a man of prin¬ 
ciple, and lived and 'lied poor for the satisfaction 
of writing.and speaking what he thought and 
believed. The one has been too much flattered 
and applauded : the other too much vilified and 
degraded, and the clamour by which both circum¬ 
stances has been effected has been equally dis¬ 
gusting and disgraceful to the country. 

V.—ASTRONOMY AND ATHEISM. 

(1825.) 

It is said of Sir Isaac Newton that he confessed 
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at the close of his life that all his astronomical 
researches had been made with a view of sup¬ 
porting the theory of an intelligent god. The 
inference of which is that he would not see nor 
develop any discovery that would weigh against 
this theory of a god. In this state of mind it may 
he said of Sir Isaac that as an astronomer he was 
religiously or theistically blind. If Galileo had 
not before established the certainty of the diurnal 
motion of the earth, which Lord Bacon a few 
cars earlier had denied and talked about demon¬ 
strating the contrary, it might have been expected 
of Newton that he would not have seen it; because 
it was contrary to the Jewish Scriptures. This 
plan of setting out in the pursuit of knowledge, 
with a resolution not to discover anything that 
does not support an established theory, is quite 
ridiculous, and utterly unworthy of a philosopher, 
or a true lover of wisdom and truth. Such a man 
should commence his pursuit of knowledge as if 
he knew nothing, as if nothing was hitherto 
known, and receive his knowledge of things pre¬ 
cisely as it is presented to his mind by viewing 
and considering those things. He ought not to 
think about a God, nor about any theory that is 
not so far well founded, as to admit of some prac¬ 
tical tests. What Newton has written about a 
God is the extreme of balderdash, would disgrace 
an unlettered clown. All that he could say was 
that God was all eye, all ear, all touch, and yet, 
not corporeal, not to be seen, heard, or touched ! 
By way of saying something, he has defined his 
God to be a heap of contradictions, and a word 
without meaning or application. And this be¬ 
cause, in all his astronomical researches, he could 
discover nothing that resembled that theory of a 
God which it was his first object to support, and 
had not courage or sense enough to say that there 
was not such a God in existence as any. man has 
preached. I now say this, and will qnaintain it 
before all the astronomers past and present. 

When the theory of a God was first founded the 
planetary system of the space about us was not 
known ; the size and distance of the planets were 
not imagined; the properties of fixed and fluid 
matter were not supposed. In Greece, Jupiter was 
made to dwell on the top of Mount Olympus, and 
the Gods could amuse themselves with turning 
men, and women, and other animals into planets ! 
Such was the classical idea of a God ! With the 
Pagans the same sort of notions existed, the same 
arguments were used, about a divine providence, 
as with the Christians. Said a Pagan Theist to a 
sceptic, on showing him the Statue of Neptune 
covered with the pictures of those who had had 
narrow escapes of being drowned : “ Can you now 
doubt about a divine providence? ” Said the 


other : “ What should we say if we could see the 
pictures of all those who have been drowned? 
They who escaped drowning, by some singular 
preservation, could come and pay their vows, and 
talk loudly about a divine providence; but they 
who were drowned were quiet, and had nothing 
more to say for or against the question. Such 
the case with the living and the dead throughout 
the sphere of mankind ; they who are filled with 
idle fears and hopes; they who are dead can teach 
us nothing, and are insensible to their own past 
errors. 

The earth, or planet, on which we live is about 
twenty-five thousand miles in circumference : an 
immense globe, too large for human vision, and 
not tQ be adequately conceived by the human mind 
On this planet, man is a mere creeping thing : a 
mite in a cheese is a giant as to that cheese com¬ 
pared with man and the earth. The hugeness of 
this globe gives to the untutored mind an idea of 
its being flat, and that immense body the sun has 
the appearance of being a small body moving 
round it; whilst, again, so great is the distance 
or the sun that the earth, compared with it for 
size, is as small as man compared with the earth. 
When we contemplate these relations fairly, the 
notion of a God with intelligence, in the image of 
man, existing as a superior being, or a creator of 
such bodies of matter, is a theory meriting nothing 
but rational contempt. A mite might as well be 
expected to put a cheese in perpetual motion as to 
.suppose a being capable of putting the sun in 
motion. It is the narrow-minded, ignorant man 
that can alone entertain a notion about a God. 

It has been asked: What keeps the planets in 
their spheres? Why do they not fall off in a line, 
as we witness small unsupported bodies to fall 
towards the earth? To this it may be answered 
that the planets are incessantly falling, with a 
motion so rapid as to exceed our conceptions; but 
they do not fall in a straight line — they fall in 
elliptic lines. We are ignorant of the why and 
wherefore that the nlanets do not fall as we sup¬ 
pose bodies should fall; but this ignorance proves 
nothing towards the theory of a God, but rather 
proves that there is none, for had there been such 
a God, desirous of keeping up a communication 
with the human race, he had certainly bred them 
on the earth with a better knowledge of things. 
The introducers of stories about God have been 
among the -most ignorant of animals, and we 
everywhere see, where sound knowledge exists, 
that this nonsense about God is renounced. 

This earth that is twenty-five thousand miles in 
circumference we know to be but a fourth-rate 
planet in this solar system, and for aught we know 
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this solar system might be the smallest of all the 
solar systems that the telescope can bring to our 
\ iew. We are lost in all reasoning upon this 
immensity of matter and of distance; and it is 
insanity itself to fancy a God that is above or that 
can control it. It is utterly impossible that a 
reflecting man can look through a telescope at 
night and retain the least notion about such a God 
as he has been taught in his childhood. There¬ 
fore I take upon me to say that Rogers, the 
itinerant lecturer on astronomy, is no more a 
Theist than I am ; and I am as much of a Theist 
as any man is. Theism is nonsense, child’s talk, 
not a subject fit for men to discourse about. 

This Rogers knows well that his pretending to 
refute infidelity astronomically will not deter a 
philosophical infidel from listening to him, whilst 
lie also knows that it is a great attraction to the 
silly and ignorant Christians. He does a deal of 
mischief, as far as he fixes that ignorance, or the 
prejudices associated with ii ; but, then, he wants 
to fill his pocket, or his belly, and cares not how. 
There was a friend of mine listening to him at 
Portsmouth who would have upset his jargon in 
a few minutes could he have been allowed to 
address the company. I have traced this man, 
by having had his bills sent to me, from Stockport 
to Norwich, and now round to Portsmouth. To 
refute infidelity is his theme, but 1 hope if he comes 
into Dorsetshire, now he is so near, that he will 
come and lecture to me. We will then soon sec if 
astronomy demonstrates a God. 

Astronomy is certainly a delightful science, a 
science above all others calculated to enlarge the 
mind, and to give it lofty notions; but it has no 
more connection with, relation to, nor does it 
demonstrate more of, Theism than it does of that 
on.or piece of nonsense called Freemasonry. It 
would be as wise to say that a mite made the 
cheese as to say that an intelligent being like man 
made even the earth on which he creeps to rot. 
The existence of the mite in the cheese is as im¬ 
portant as the existence of man on the earth. 

If astronomers are necessarily sentimental 
Atheists, astrologers are evidently practical 
Atheists, for they trace all animal influence, or 
influence on animals, to the material and atmo¬ 
spherical powers of the planets. God, with them, 
is out of the question ; they leave such a being 
nothing to do. 

Every Materialist is confident that there is a 
connection between all the atmospheres of, at 
least, the planets of this solar system, and the 
fact that so many other solar systems are visible 
to us is a. proof that they are all so atmospheri¬ 
cally connected, and interchange their fluid matter. 
So far the astrological theory is well founded. But 
when the astwffogcrs assert the identity of par¬ 


ticular influences, from the particular positions uf 
particular planets, and apply those influences to 
particuiar individuals, they wade beyond their 
knowledge, and have not an iota of proof where¬ 
upon to establish the theory. If they could give 
us a chemical analysis of our atmosphere, and 
show us that it varies regularly, and is always the 
same, with the same position of the different 
planets, and if they could trace different influences 
to those identified different states of the atmoi- 
sphere, then they would approach to something 
worthy of being called a science. But, then, it 
would behove them to show why conceptions, or 
new births, were more particularly affected than 
older human beings; why those affections were 
durable and indicative of character and effects 
through life; and, further, why all other animals, 
as well as mankind, are not subject to the same 
influences. What do they find in mankind more 
than in other animals that subjects them to plane¬ 
tary influences? 

For instance, they find that George the Third, 
the late King of this country, was born under that 
particular aspect of the planets which rendered 
his insanity inevitable. May it not be asked whv 
he was not insane until he was fifty years old? 
And if it can be shown, as I dare say it can be 
shown, that individuals were born near him at the 
same moment, who passed through life without a 
symptom of insanity, what then is to be attributed 
Id planetary influences? Do they distinguish royal 
births from ordinary births? Come, Messieurs, 
the Astrologers, here are questions for you to 
answer. 

Can these Astrologers go a step beyond the o'd 
I’agnn theory of the personification of the pas¬ 
sions, in showing us why Mars indicates war and 
dissension? Why Venus indicates an increase of 
love? Is not their whole theory borrowed from 
the Pagan Mythology? 

Again, was ever insanity known to exist 
among men in their comparatively natural state, 
such as the Negroes in Africa, or the Indians in 
America? If not; were none of these ever born 
under the same aspect of the planets as was 
George the Third? The late King was never n 
bright man ; but it is well known that it was a 
mixture of religion, war, and misrule, and the 
misconduct of his children that drove him mad; 
allowing something for the prospect and dread of 
a revolution that should overthrow the monarchy. 

All the squarings, and horoscopes, and calcula¬ 
tions of the Astrologers are trash, until they can 
give us the different states of the atmosphere by 
chemical analysis. Can any one of them, Lord 
Eldon and Robert Peel excepted, tell me the day, 
the week, the month, or even the year, when I 
shall get out of gaol? When I was at Ports¬ 
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mouth, in 1819, there was an old astrologer, of 
the name of James Hallett, now pompously an¬ 
nounced as Doctor James Hallett, very anxious to 
see me, to know the time of my birth. I met him, 
gave him the particulars, and was promised some 
prophecies as to my future fate; but I then ban¬ 
tered the old gentleman so far that I never re¬ 
ceived the casting of my nativity. I will now give 
it to all the astrologers. I was born in the year 
1790, on the 8th of December, between 3 and 4 
(•: the clock in the morning. Now, Gentlemen, 
see what you can make of me. 

VI.—PRIESTS AND JUDGES. 

(1820-1.) 

The priests and judges of the present day are 
men of tne same disposition as the priests and 
judges of the seventeenth century, who impri¬ 
soned Galileo for asserting the sphericity of the 
earth and its revolution round the sun, contrary to 
the tenets of the Holy Bible ; and who burnt old 
women as witches because they might have had 
the misfortune to be old, ugly, or deformed. Such 
is the power and progress of truth, that those 
very men are brought to confess that Galileo 
asserted nothing more than an important philo¬ 
sophical fact. 

• Justice Best, in his judicial circuit through 
the Northern District, at the late Lent Assizes 
for Cumberland, on a trial for libel, made the 
following assertion after attempting to contrast 
the state of freedom in this country at this time 
with what existed at Rome when Galileo was im¬ 
prisoned in the Inquisition, for stating “ a great 
philosophical truth.” His judgeship observed, 
“ Now, in this country, any philosophical truth 
or opinion might be stated and supported without 
it being considered libellous.” This is a most 
glaring and most abominable falsehood, when the 
quarter from which it came is considered. 

Mr. Justice Best, in the month of November, 
1819, sat as a judge in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and advised the sending me to this gaol of Dor¬ 
chester for three years and the imposing a fine 
upon me of fifteen hundred pounds for stating and 
supporting a great philosophical truth. Not con¬ 
tent with the imposition of this enormous fine and 
tremendous imprisonment, he also immediately 
sanctione d the issuing of a writ of levari facias, 
on the very same day, by which my business and 
my property was destroyed, and by which cause 
I am at present deprived of all visible means of 
making up that fine. Yet, Mr. Justice Best had 
the effrontery to say from the bench, which should 
ever be sacred to truth and justice, that no philo¬ 
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sophical truth stated and supported in this country 
would be considered libellous 1 

I do aver, and I challenge any Man of Science 
to contradict me publicly, if he dares, that the two 
volumes, for the publication of which I am now 
suffering imprisonment, and for which I have been 
so excessively fined and robbed, contain nothing 
more than philosophical truths, as plain, as simple, 
and as important, as .those for which Galileo was 
imprisoned by the Christian Inquisition, about two 
hundred years since. I appeal to Mr. Justice Best 
himself—he knows the truth of what I now write 
—yet he has had the effrontery, in contempt of 
the good sense and discernment of the whole 
country, to put forth this vile falsehood—still more 
vile, because he himself partook in the order for 
my punishment. 

Galileo was told in the seventeenth century by 
the Magnificent Inquisitor General that his astro¬ 
nomical ideas were not in unison with the Holy 
Scriptures, and that he must not promulgate them. 
Mr. Justice Best told me in November, 1819, that 
he would not sit on the bench as a judge and hear 
a particle of the Bible called in question. Then 
where is the difference in the conduct of those 
two Magnificent Inquisitors General, and between 
my case and that of Galileo? 

The Judges who condemned Galileo were quite 
mild and humane when compared with mine ; they 
did not rob him of all his property and fix a fine 
with a hope that he would never he able to pay it: 
they merely, in addition to his imprisonment, 
ordered him to repeat aloud the seven penitential 
psalms once a week ! 

Canst thou, Mr. Justice Best, read this state¬ 
ment and these observations and again take thy 
seat as a judge in a Court of law, or what ought 
to be a Court of Justice? 

Blush 1 Best ! Blush ! Every Man of Science— 
every lover of great philosophical truths, will pro¬ 
claim thee a liar for thy assertion on the bench at 
Carlisle in Cumberland. The very name of the 
place might have reminded thee of the grossness 
of that assertion ! 

Judge Abbot’s whole conduct (on Carlile’s i8rq 
trial) was an admission that his religion was 
founded in error, for he never attempted to con¬ 
tradict my assertions to that point, but merely 
observed, “ I shall not sit here and allow you to 
show that the Christian religion is false ! ” 

As sure as I am in Dorchester Gaol, the Bible 
must fall before such books as that of Paine. The 
priests well know this, and they would gladly 
crucify me or any other publisher who publishes 
books such as I have done, and will continue to 
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dp whilst I have the means and the opportunity. 

1 have no inspiration to boast of: I have no new 
religion to inculcate: 1 only wish every human 
being to examine well the ground of that which 
the priest and the law imposes upon him. 

VII.—SOME SOCIAL TRUTHS. 

(a) (1820-1.) 

The death of a King or a Prince has very little 
to do with the object we have in view. Therefore 
I shall not sully these pages by the notice of either, 
with the adulation of servility or the reproach of 
scandal. Although these are objects which create 
a kind of sympathy and consternation, either real 
or affected, amongst triflers, still the philosophic 
and philanthropic mind looks down upon them as 
upon the unimportant passing events of the day. 
The cause we advocate, the liberty we demand, is 
attainable only by the progressive diffusion of 
knowledge, and this, dear experience teaches us 
that, Princes uniformly oppose. We can only 
carry this into effect by the dint of mutual per¬ 
severance and support. 

This religion (Christianity) is not defensible, 
and the brightest man in the country would be 
reduced to contemptibility if he attempted to 
defend that religion before an infidel who had 
fairly examined it, and who could properly cate¬ 
chise him upon its points of historical origin. It 
is thus that we find an abundance of otherwise 
able Christian preachers, but scarcely one able 
defender of the Christian religion. 


It matters nothing that those men who were 
considered to direct and give a tone to the public 
voire are in, or on the verge of, a prison : you 
will find lliul their confinement find persecution 
1 ( you UR much, iis the! 1 < *ertions w<>uld 
i! at large. It is I lie* accumulation of public per¬ 
secution, public misery, and public discontent, 
that works revolutions in all countries, because 
1 ue hatred and opposition borne to established 
s stems of misrule will always operate in a ratio 
to the extent of their outrages. 


The merits of the Christian religion are become 
a very common topic of public conversation, and 
in every company they find some one or more 
sturdy oppugner. It is thus the change will work, 
until infidelity becomes quite fashionable, and 
Christianity, like every other fashion of the day, 
goes out. 

(b) (1824-5.) 

So much) of the education of children depends 
upon women; so much more than an equal share 


of influence have they in the formation of the mind 
and the health of the child ; that it is desirable that 
women should not be exceeded by men in any kind 
of knowledge. 


A man is not honest, who is not bold enough to 
be honest, and active enough not to neglect that 
which he ought to do. Every thing in human 
action may be resolved into right or wrong, and 
even to neglect to do right is to do wrong. 


The struggle is now growing serious—of new 
opinions and systems against old opinions and 
systems—moral power against physical force sys¬ 
tematised. They who join the latter phalanx, 
which consists of the most ignorant, and of such 
who feel direct and present profit accruing from 
it, cry up for the wisdom of our ancestors 
against our wisdom ; which cry is a proof in itself 
that they have not wisdom enough to judge of 
past or present wisdom ; for, if their ancestors had 
more wisdom than they, they, of course, have not 
wisdom enough to judge of it; as it requires a 
higher degree of wisdom to judge correctly of any 
given amount. Ignorance cannot judge of that 
which is superior to itself, and so our clamourers 
for the wisdom of our ancestors use arguments 
against themselves; but, unfortunately, they are 
not wise enough to understand their own argu¬ 
ments l Mr. Cobbett: is a rare man for the cry 
of the wisdom of our ancestors! He has ever 
been at this nonsense, and has now properly 
capped the climax of his fame and wisdom by 
espousing the wisdom of 1 1 11* Roman Catholic 
Church ! An idea of infallibility may be very con¬ 
venient to some minds, in some situations; but 
whatever might have been the wisdom of our 
ancestors on this head, I hope there are enough 
too wise to tolerate such a notion in this country 
for the future; and so remain, striving to be wiser 
than my ancestors 1 


The first important point, in the formation of 
the human character, is to impress your children 
with a love of truth, an inquisitiveness to pursue 
it, and a boldness to speak it on nil occasions and 
all subjects. Truth, as to matter of fact, as to 
things done, I define to be, a precise narrative 
as to the manner and means in which they were 
done; but truth as to a knowledge of the qualities 
of the things that surround us, can have no higher 
definition than the highest state of existing know¬ 
ledge of those things, with a mind open to, arid 
seeking after, further knowledge, not closed 
against improvement and inquiry at any stage. 
Here it will be well for you to teach them nothing 
that you know to be disputed or dispufiab'e, with¬ 
out teaching them, at the same time, the grounds 
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ol disputation, as well as the old notions of the 
thing. I*or instance, I teach my children that 
s°nie persons, from a want of knowledge, from 
an incapacity to pry into the mechanical and 
chemical powers of senseless matter, find it 
necessary, as a conclusion, to say that some all- 
powerful identity, or a god, has created and con¬ 
tinues to create everything as we find it in our 
experience. I teach them that this conclusion 
(doses the mind against all further inquisitiveness, 
Ik. s no good ioundaiton, is evidently impossible 
and erroneous, places the mind in a state of 
stupid and degrading idolatry, and whilst pros¬ 
trating it before this phantom of the imagination, 
procures it nothing but misery, against which, 
taking it for the will of this supposed superior 
Ling, it does not presume to strive. I teach 
t'H m that we are not justified, if we fail in tracing 
the precise cause of an effect, to invent a cam e or 
a power, to produce that effect of the existence of 
which we have no identity to rest upon, and no 
knowledge beyond the bound of our imagination. 
That it is better to remain in a state of inquisitive 
doubt and to avow ignorance on the point than 
to form such rash and ill-founded conclusions. 
As far as possible, I explain to them the process 
of the growth of the various identities, always 
pleading ignorance of the origin of those iden¬ 
tities, and further explain to them that, to refer 
the creation of the first of those identities to a 
bring of which we have no other knowledge than 
I hr need of him to cover our ignorance, by no 
means removes that ignorance : that it is more 
honest, more consistent with truth, to avow that 
ignorance than to seek to hide it. This forms a 
fair statement of the case, and their young minds 
are left open to pursue their own conclusions. 


Let any one capable of a definition ask himself 
what the Constitution of England means; he will 
find that it will hear no other definition than that 
of being the aggregate of existing laws and cus¬ 
toms. These at least change once a year, and in 
almost every day of the year; so that the con¬ 
stitution is like Mr. Peel and Mr. Cobbett, a 
changeling. Our old lawyers used to assert that 
this country was not a monarchy, but a common¬ 
weal! h or republic; yet everything has been done 
constitutionally. Henry the Eighth beheaded his 
wives, broke up the religious houses, shut out the 
Pope from this country, and abused his Parlia¬ 
ment for opposing a few of his more trivial wishes, 
yet he did everything constitutionally and reli¬ 
giously^ by the grace of God and as a Defender 
of the Faith. Faith and religion are two more of 
these convenient words. His daughter Mary 
changed the faith constitutionally and religiously. 
His daughter Elizabeth changed it again as con¬ 
stitutionally and religiously. She also appointed 


her successor to the throne after murdering his 
mother, quite constitutionally and religiously, and 
James the First came in constitutionally, who had 
cried no Bishops in Scotland, and in England, 
no Bishop, no king! Charles the First was be¬ 
headed constitutionally, and constitutionally made 
a martyr. Cromwell was a constitutional Pro¬ 
tector; and his son constitutionally expelled to 
make way for the restoration of Charles the 
Second, who came back constitutionally and killed 
the constitutional killers of his father. His 
brother, James the Second, was expelled from his 
throne and the country constitutionally, and the 
Dutchman, his son-in-law, as constitutionally 
made to take his place. The constitutional re¬ 
storation of the future Stuarts was constitutionally 
opposed, and the Guelphs constitutionally intro¬ 
duced from Hanover: for whose constitutional 
continuance we will pray so long as the constitu¬ 
tion lasts and not a moment longer. So here you 
may read something of the constitutional history 
of England for the last three or four hundred 
years. And if you do not admire the constitution 
you must be an unconstitutional fellow, or what 
Mr. Peel said of his superior, Hamilton Rowan, of 
Ireland, an “ attainted traitor ” to the constitu¬ 
tion. 


VIII.— CRISIS AND CLAMOUR. 

(1820.) 

The vague clamour which we have lately heard 
about the licentiousness of the press is no more 
than a clamour of the description that has existed 
in all ages, when the administrators of the Govern¬ 
ment have studied the means of stretching their 
prerogative by abridging the liberties and endea¬ 
vouring to strike a terror into the minds of the 
people. During the triumph of the Catholic reli¬ 
gion we read of nothing but the growth of heresy, 
and the most cruel and barbarous tortures in¬ 
flicted on those who were suspected of dissent 
When that religion changed its name, with some 
slight alteration in forms and ceremonies, and 
called itself Protestant, then the whole nation was 
kept in a slate of alarm for and* dread of the 
growth of Papistry. For almost a century after 
the violation of hereditary right to the succession 
of the throne, by the expulsion of (be Second 
James, this country was kept in a continua 1 state 
of agitation and alarm, by the clamour of the 
rightful claimant being about to take possession 
by the force of arms, and whom the then reigning 
individuals modestly called Pretenders ! When¬ 
ever any measure of one Minister met a strong 
opposition he immediately resorted to the usual 
bugbear of the danger to be apprehended from 
the Pretender. We were no sooner blessed \vith 
the Brunswick family than the Church became in 
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danger, and the cry of the alarmist was against 
immorality, blasphemy, heresy, schism, and non¬ 
conformity. And we have now arrived to the 
crisis when the alarmist cries aloud for the fate 
of uth church and state, from the much-dreaded 
bias, • n us and seditious publications. What 
does . this mean? Why, that an artful minister, 
w 1 haps has the interest of some foreign 
j o . at eart (for we should recollect that fre¬ 
ed 1 instances of this kind have occurred), is 
capable of raising any clamour or alarm that is 
calculated to suit his purpose. 

The cry against heretics was kept up until the 
sir \1 eretics became masters of the alarmed 
Catholic clergy. The cry against non-conformists 
went on, until it was difficult to find half a dozen 
persons who could conform their ideas on matters 
of religion. And now the cry against blasphemy 
and sedition will go on, until the church and 
state cry themselves out of breath and descend 
broken-hearted into the same grave. What ground 
for alarm shall then be found remains to be seen; 
but it really does appear that one-half of man¬ 
kind live in a state of wretch: dness and misery 
from the continued apprehension and anticipation 
of evil. 

Each political party has always his crisis in 
view : the one cries out that the licentiousness of 
the people and the press will most assuredly de¬ 
stroy his favourite plan and system; the other 
who is continually lamenting that the liberties of 
the country are lost, and yet with the same breath 
exclaims that they continually remain in danger 
and are expiring, but yet they are again found 
anew and in danger on every question in which he 
meets his opponent. The priests of every sort 
have their crisis always in view, and are con¬ 
tinually sounding the trumpet of alarm from their 
pulpits. What does all this prove? Why, that 
society is, and lias ever been, in an unnatural 
state, where there is a monopoly of interests, and 
where legislation does not ext'nd to the benefit of 
the whole. Amidst the multitude of exclusive 
systems as practised in this country, it is impos¬ 
sible to proceed without continual decay, alarm, 
and terror. 

Whenever terror and alarm seize the mind of 
an individual he becomes at once nerveless and 
imbecile; the same observation might be applied 
to a society. 

We cannot expect to enjoy a comfortable state 
of society, when industry shall supply the want of 
each of its members, until we have passed the 
approaching crisis, when the corruptions of the 
present day shall be taken up root and branch. 


I believe Swift has observed that “ the know¬ 
ledge of a disease is half its cure ” ; surely, then, 


those who attempt to discover its cause and pro¬ 
gress do more than those who relieve momentary 
pain by cordials and other medicine, which is cal¬ 
culated to prepare the sufferer for further suffering 
unless the cause arid effect of his disease be ex¬ 
plored and removed. The man that is a suffering 
pauper to-day has no chance of recovering him¬ 
self ; you may give him a full meal and clothe 
him, but a few days reduces him to the state 
where you found him. Nature requires continual 
aid and sustenance, both in her animal and vege¬ 
table properties. One watering of a plant in a 
dry season will not be sufficient to save it; it 
wants almost a daily moisture to save it from 
withering. Such is the case with human nature. 


Despotism and knowledge are struggling hard 
with each other, and approaching their two ex- 
tn ni s. The most cautious and wary footsteps 
are found necessary by both, but most fortunately 
the increase of the latter has the tendency of un¬ 
masking the former, howsoever disguised. The 
robe of sanctity and affected moderation is daily 
stripped from the despot, and, although he is not 
so destructive as formerly, he is rendered more 
hideous by. being better known. 1 have no fear 
of the result of the contest; it may be long, it may 
be desperate, but certain as to its good effect. 


U will be a most desirable time when we shd! 
lay aside all destructive weapons and appeal to 
nothing but the pen; but before this occurs we 
must expect the despot will again try the effort 
of the sword. Humanity appears a farce to the 
mind of the despot, and his glory increases in 
proportion to the number of his species he de- 
s! rows, and the havoc he scatters amidst their 
habitations. He thirsteth after blood as the hart 
pants after the waterbrook. He never says, “ it 
is enough whilst there remains an obstacle to 
his purpose. The clanking of the chains I now 
hear from the prisoners proceeding to chapel 
argues nothing but the degraded state of this 
country. Our pious judges will sentence a poor 
fellow who lays a trap for a hare to two years’ 
imprisonment, with all the gravity imaginable, 
and applaud those who enact such wholesome 
laws. At the same time they partake so decisively 
of l he factions of the day as to palliate a case of 
wilful murder, and to protect the murderer, pro¬ 
vided he be of their party. No enquiry has yet 
been instituted into the murders that were com¬ 
mitted in Manchester in August last; but we find 
that the abettors and instigators have found their 
reward, and that, too, in the Christian Church ! 
Their cup of iniquity is fast filling, and near the 
brim. The perishing thousands and tV increas¬ 
ing distress of this country begins to be seen and 
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felt by those who but a short time since decided 
every complaint of the kind. It must go on : 
nothing in the present rulers with the present 
system can have the slightest tendency to check 
it. A change of kings or a change of administra¬ 
tion cannot check it. 


The powerful effect of the Press displayed itself 
very strongly during the contest between Charles 
and his Parliament. It was then for the first time 
that its influence and the value of its liberty began 
to be felt. It was then that the Star Chamber 
carried its malignity and inquisitorial character to 
such an extent as to occasion its own abolition. 
I.ibels on the Government were searcely known, 
or heard of, prior to the time of the Stuarts. The 
Court of King’s Bench, in the present day, is 
striving to outstrip the character of the Star 
Chamber. Any charge of libel against the Church 
or the Government, or any person connected with 
them, is sure to find in the judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench a strong and powerful advocate. 
For such is the common weakness of human nature 
that if a man, half inclined to be honest, finds his 
way on the jury, he is swayed by the gravity and 
the self-assurance of the wig and robe on the 
bench. 


The pen is a silent weapon, but much more 
effectual than the sword. It is the stimulus that 
Ini ms the mind to action, without which the sword 
might as well he of wood as of steel. I speak not 
of individuals, but of a nation or people. The 
writings of a few friends to the happiness of man¬ 
kind, assisted by a connection with the American 
Revolution, roused the latent spark of liberty in 
the bosom of the then degraded and oppressed 
French nation, and effected prodigies of valour. 
The contagion has reached almost every country 
in Europe, for those things are contagious, and 
every monarch finds it necessary to prop his throne 
with bayonets and the most corrupt practices. 
They tremble at the popular feeling, and can only 
move about by stealth. The public writer now¬ 
adays displays more of the authority and indepen¬ 
dence of the monarch than the monarch himself. 
He is equally courted and caressed by the 
monarch, the courtier, and the people. Monarchy 
is evidently a falling profession. It no longer 
dazzles nor deceives. It is hated, and begins 
to hate itself. At present there is a strange con¬ 
flict among mankind ; it might almost be called 
an anomaly in human nature. The arts and 
sciences are making rapid progress; literature is 
hourly spreading far and wide; liberty does not 
recede, although every petty tyrant lifts his hand 
against it; corruption grows more bold as it is 
more exposed, until it feels no shame in an open 
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avowal ; every character and party is fast ap¬ 
proaching its extreme and will shortly overstep 
its boundary, and all again amalgamate on the 
firm basis of universal civil and religious liberty. 
This is the only consummation devoutly to be 
wished : this is the grand desideratum. 

IX.—THE INSTRUCTION OF YOUTH. 

(1821.) 

What is the knowledge of the present school¬ 
boy, in what is called classical literature, when 
compared with a useful instruction in chemistry 
and the laws of Nature? Of what use to society 
at large is a classical scholar? or one well versed 
in the ancient mythologies, for this, after all, is 
the chief part of classical knowledge? It neither 
gives a polish to manners nor teaches morality. 
It fills the mind with a useless jargon, and enables 
the possessor now and then to make a tinsel and 
pompous declamation in half a dozen different 
languages, which, if it were to undergo a trans¬ 
lation into one language, and that which we call 
native, would be found to be a mass of unintelli¬ 
gible and unmeaning trash—words of sound, to 
which it would be difficult to attach an idea, and 
in which all correct notions are wanting. It 
makes a man a pedant only. Such men have been 
most aptly termed spouters of froth. . . . 

In all the schools of this country, or with scarce 
an exception worthy of mention, the youth are 
subjected to a certain system of religious study 
and e-erase. They have to attend certain cere¬ 
monies called public worship or prayers; they 
have to get those prayers by heart, and also a 
catechism of religious belief, or, I should rather 
saw religious dogmas, as there can be no real 
be'ief where there is no comprehension of the 
object in contemplation or discussion; however, 
altogether, about these religious ceremonies one- 
half of the time of youth is wasted, for the lessons 
in reading, lessons in grammar, copies for writing, 
and even those lessons in which foreign languages 
an* taught, have their subject matter founded upon 
religious dogmas, either ancient or modern. Here 
and there a moral precept is thrown in, but the 
dogmas of religion have a decided preponderance, 
and more than half of the time of youth is wasted 
upon them. It is evident that these religious 
dogmas make not the least impression upon the 
minds of youth, further than to sitpify them by 
so dull and so constant a repetition, and the 
reason of this is that these religious dogmas have 
no foundation whatever in Nature. They neither 
instruct, amuse, interest, nor delight, because the 
youthful mind has no comprehension of their 
object, and can perceive no real utility arising 
from them. They are viewed but as a matter of 
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scho o1 discipline, and the youth returns to them 

with a loath in”, Still they are continually pressed 

i'.r.r and he °" 8 ' "" he r .™ a ' lns under parent or 
; u ; ’ “ nd «T° WS «P Wlt h a mind soured by an 

venerate 6 ° f that which he » tol d y to 


<( >ou were to instruct a child in the elements 
°; ^’em.stry, you would find that it would be con- 
t amusing- itself with such simple chemical 
e>.j •••nnients as its childhood could practise and 
comprehend : it would feel an interest in all the 
little experiments it could make, and that interest 
to a' knmu °a t0 a self-importance, to industry, 
v , sf .- Ved ^u aiK ( uc com P r ehension of the 
value Of time, about which children think so little 

svst r e a mof t ^ k r lhh % !>t a11 ’ under the S presem 
• ystem of education. I hey are exhorted to set a 

hav^n 0 "- 4 ! e,r t,me by written Precepts, but they 
have no inducements to that object, owing- to their 

No Dart 0 of d > C?tl0n i h T g ° ne drCary mon °l<>nv. 

No p ar t {) f lt , s ca i cu ] ate( , to kind , e the fire ^ 

ft "^from t ° C H henSh thC as P irin ff spirit of youth, 
it s from such a system of education that true 
genius has become so very* scarce, and is so 

obsrjZ; aa rjsfis 

|e, y « Z 

genius-destroying- education ! 

l;rom the evident disposition of children to imi- 
|U I' fi n0tl0ns <l1 . M’ row n persons, from their 
I sc entific propensities to produce in miniature 
" hat they see in magnitude, from the delight 
vh ,c h they feel, and the deep interest which they 

meJSTi? th< T *"? wor,<s !md P'oyJ'ul amuse.. 
m. nts, it is certain Hint nothing more is „i| 

h> ( sllrl1 ".strueiiuu, and t„ bend their 

amuse '■!, V l, | ' l, | . ,, ! ,i<,t ' ls " s sl,; ' 11 at °"ce employ, 

ijhvi'ul ! l * n ' , i '" < ’ ,he same timc - for a 
I ■ yful .iiul healthful exercise for them, whilst it 

l 0( “ ed to ex P and their minds in the know- 
' kC and comprehension of those objects which 

sodelv°and rT’ T""*" 1 ™ *° ‘‘•SSjSIf. 
sex It tv, and which relate to the progressive im¬ 
provement and advancing state of the arts and 
sciences. The objects to which I allude are che- 
ical experiments, and experiments in every other 
b-mch of natural philosophy, and a study of 
natm-cd history by observation and examination of 
natural objects-This, I consider, would k 

you?h Ur aid an th* PrOP ! r Sy f em for ,he education of 
youth, and this system has all the degrees which 
are a S well adapted to the comprehension of 
nfants or children of three and four years old as 
to the most mature age afid knowledge. 


The beauty of scientific pursuits is that there is 
always a novelty in them—that discoveries in them 
will ever be infinite, and that the further you 
proceed the more you see before you, and the 

zsrzfr you feei in th ° se p ursuits - 's the 

best ol .,11 amusement and pastime, because it 
produces universal advantage and universal satis- 
inh rf? , whllst /‘ neither fatigues the follower noi 
non S ne,8fhbour - ° ther amusements and 
pastimes are apt to occasion individual injury and 
even misery, but this cannot. The sportsmen 
cannot hunt or shoot without damaging the culti¬ 
vated property of others, and whilst in the pursuit 

iust h ' S w-S, C !t 1S mmd a,l ° WS no obsta cles to be 
just. With Ihe man of science the case is dif- 

mnT ’ vw amusements and experiments are 
made within a narrow sphere, and the result is 
calculated to benefit all without injury to any. 

C coitus try I deem to be the foundation of all 
other science, and m a manner of speaking to 
comprise all other branches of science. As matter 
and motion comprise everything we can behold or 
c< ceivc, and as chemistry is an investigation of 
JfZ P r °P f e r t,es of matter, with the causes and 
cilcc.s of Its various combinations, it is evidently 
tne most important part of science, or rather, the 
first and last part of it. The cultivation of the 
earth the cookery of our food -its miantity and 

quality, and everything connected with feeding the 
bo< v ‘ 'be Preservation of health, and the very 
pi epaiat ion of our clothing, may be said to be 
comprised in the terms chemical analysis and 

composition. There ; s ... pm i of th< 

and sciences hut to which chemistry has relation, 
and even the most important relation. In all 
r wood or metal, clay or 
slnne, wax or glass paper or cloth, or what not, 
the knowledge of cnemistry is essential. It is to 
the science of chemistry that we owe all our arti¬ 
ficial productions ; it is to the science of chemistry 

linn °r 1 1 OU! ; kl ? owl edge and comprehen¬ 
sion of natural productions and their adaptation 
to our severa uses. It is, therefore, of the first 
consequence that we should commence our studies 
in this all-important science even in our infancy 
As the science of chemistry embraces so extensive 
a variety of objects, it is not without a class 
simple enough for the comprehension of children 
The burning of a candle is a chemical experiment 
oi the production of light; the burning of the 
fuel which keeps up our fires is but a chemical 
experiment for the production of heat; to which 
a thousand might he added equally simple, a 
definition of which could not fail to be of the 
greatest importance in the education of children 
And why might not even the first lessons of chill 
dren be comprised of these and similar simple 
chemical experiments, which beyond every other 
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subject must instruct and amuse, attract the 
child’s particular attention, and expand its mind 
by filling it with correct ideas? . . . 

I would banish from our school-books every 
word about God or Devil, heaven or hell, as hypo¬ 
critical and unmeaning words, mere words ’ of 
sound, and confine the attention of children and 
youth to such subjects as an every day's experi¬ 
ence shall evince to them to have a foundation in 
Nature. Moral precepts might be necessary and 
useful, but even morality mjght, in my opinion, 
be taught much better by example than by pre¬ 
cept. Therefore, I would say that the books of 
children had better be filled with scientific sub¬ 
jects than with moral precepts, as the former are 
i i mite and cannot be too early entered upon, or 
to closely studied, whilst the latter might be 
comprised in a tew expressions, and taught better, 
and with more impression, by colloquy and 
example, than in lessons for reading and writing. 
However, lessons on moral virtue might be most 
appropriately mixed up with lessons on scientific 
subjects. I hey lead to one common end — the 
happiness and welfare of the human race in 
society. . . . 

1 \Vould also banish from our schools Homer, 
Hesiod, Horace, Ovid, and Virgil, and every 
volume that makes the least allusion to the mytho¬ 
logies of Greece or Rome, or any other part of 
what have been called the Pagan mythologies. 

Il such books are amusing or instructive in ancient 
history, it will he time enough to read them after 
having gone through a scholastic education. They 
should make no part of the school routine. I do 
not here mean to dispute the propriety of children 
living taught the dead languages, although I must 
confess that I consider them no farther useful 
than to teach the etymology of our own language. 
Paine, Franklin, and Cobbett are powerful in¬ 
stances that they are by no means essential to an 
enlarged mind. . . . 

I would even exclude all historical subjects from 
our schools, as very little of what is left us can 
hr relied on as true, and such as is true is of very 
1 sequence to a rising generation. How¬ 
ever far It might be useful in the shape of example, 
or amusing and instructive to grown persons, it 
lull a waste of time with children at school 
bi.loi v is but ill adapted to correct the 
bad 01 stimulate the better passions of mankind. 

It jnflplnys scarce anything but the ignorance and 
brutality, the massacres and superstitions, which 
have been so common to mankind hitherto. It i ■ 
rare indeed to find a sketch of a virtuous 
chnraolei. . . . 

In teaching geography it is by no means neces¬ 
sary in describe the ancient division of the earth 
into empir. s, kingdoms, principalities, etc., or the 


customs of their former several inhabitants, as 
they have been subject to a continual change, to 
trace which serves but to distract the mind with¬ 
out filling it with any useful information : it would 
be sufficient for all purposes in studying this 
science to become acquainted with the present 
divisions of the earth, and the present customs, 
manners, and distinctions of its inhabitants. The 
same rule applies to astronomy. It is by no 
means necessary, but as a matter of curiosity, to 
trace and study its history: it is sufficient to 
acquire all the present information that can be 
obtained in that science, and to stand prepared 
to make further discoveries or to receive the dis¬ 
coveries of others. . . . 

In natural history what a vast field is open, 
wherein 

“ To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
Here everything, both in the animal and vegetable 
world, which comes under the every-day observa¬ 
tion of the child, or even the grown person, might 
be familiarly described and explained in our school¬ 
books by a regular classification and arrange¬ 
ment. By such a system of education as this the 
youth would instinctively and involuntarily read a 
useful lesson in every object that came within his 
view ; his mind would be incessantly led to a con- 
templation of Nature, a knowledge of which can 
alone lead a man to true and substantial happi¬ 
ness. No part of matter would then escape the 
scrutinising disposition of man ; he would explore 
the ocean and the rivers, the mountain and the 
valley. Hie forest and the plain, the bowels of the 
earth and its atmosphere, and even the surface 
and atmosphere of other orbs to gratify his scien¬ 
tific and laudably insatiate curiosity. The blade 
of crass, the leaf, the tree, its fruit, the flower- 
b <! wiih all its vivid tints and animating effluvia, 
with all the infinite variety both in the vegetable 
and animal world, would alike form matter'for his 
scientific research, and objects for him to explore. 
Here in contemplating the stupendous organisa- 
lion which constitutes animal and vegetable life 
m Nature’s infinite variety, all varying, yet all 
connected by one common link, operating by one 
common cause, and to one common end, a suc¬ 
cessive production and decay, decay and produc¬ 
tion the human mind might find an exercise as 
infinite, and have ideas stirred up equally .stu¬ 
pendous. 1 cannot help exclaiming : This is the 
path of Nature : tread here, O man J and be happy. 

The works of Nature, though infinite, are 
sinc'lv analogous, and human reason is produced 
bv the same laws as every other natural product. 

1 He culture of the mind, by which human reason 
is produced, bears a strict analogy to the culture 
of the soil, by which we subsist, 'in each Nature 
will produce to a certain degree, but the aid of 
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art is necessary to produce a sufficiency, and to 
reach refinement and perfection. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance that we begin right, 
that all the ideas of our infancy and youth be 
founded in Nature, and that the poisonous effu¬ 
sions pf priestcraft be carefully weeded, and kept 
from our minds. . . . 

The children or the man might here learn that 
the organisation of the vegetable is not less stu- 
pend ns than that of the animal—that the life and 
the death of the vegetable is as near alike the life 
and the death of the animal as that the life and 
the death of any two animals of a different species 
are alike each other; that there are animal- 
vegetables and vegetable-animals, or living sub¬ 
stances, in life and vegetation, that partake both 
of the properties of animals, and vegetables; that 
this is an evident link between animals and vege¬ 
tables which unites them in the great chain of 
Nature; that they exist by the same cause, for 
the same purpose, and to the same effect. He 
might also learn that the organisation of the 
smallest insect and animal-cule is equally stupen¬ 
dous with the organisation of man himself; that 
it is alone from a peculiar organisation that the 
different animals have the power of uttering so 
many different sounds, and that man is indebted 
to the power of uttering a greater variety of 
sounds for his gift of speech, and for a greater 
degree of reason, than any other animal possesses, 
as its consequent. Let the child, or the man 
even, be taught to reason in this manner, and he 
will soon feel himself humbled into his proper 
sphere in the scale of Nature. He will leave off 
all the mad tricks which now daily and hourly 
occupy his time; he will occupy his time by a 
self and a social improvement ; and he will per 
reive that a study of science can alone lead him 

to ti ue happlnoit 
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It is a false delicacy and a false humanity 
that shrinks from the investigation of any kind of 
evil fhat afflicts our species, or any other species. 

— Richard Carlile. 


The Fate of Tyrants. 

[Written in Dorchester Gaol, and published in l lie 
Re bub lie it n for June <>lh, 1820, under the heading: “Execu¬ 
tion of Saudi, for the slaying of Kotzebue, the German 
Liberticide.”] 


After a delay of more than a twelve month, this 
individual (Sandt) has suffered the sentence of the 
law by decapitation with a sabre, which we sup¬ 
pose to be the common mode of execution in 
Germany. 

The fate of Sandt has excited much interest 
throughout Europe. His youth, his situation in 
life as a student in an university, the cause of 
killing Kotzebue, his intrepid manner of doing it, 
his disinterestedness, and lastly, his attempt on 
his own life, rather than fall by the hand of an 
executioner, have combined as so many circum¬ 
stances to excite an interest and a sympathy 
towards him, which was never felt towards any 
other individual in a similar situation. 

It is evident that numbers of the German stu¬ 
dents have identified themselves with his cause, 
and although they had not sufficient power ffh stay 
the hand of the executioner, still they expressed 
their approbation and admiration of the deed <>l 
Sandt, and his whole conduct. Many of them 
dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, and were 
caper In obtain locks of Ins hair. I lie chair >n 
which he sat whilst he suffered decapitation was 
purchased at the price of six louis d’ors. 

Sandt played the martyr in tin* firmest miumci, 
and declared that in the deed which had brought 
him on the scaffold to die. lie had no other motive 
than tin welfare of his country. If he had never 
said this, the world would have given him credit 
f ol . it : for he had no knowledge of the individual 
whom he slew, further than from his writings, 
which he considered to be inimical to the true 
interest of Germany. It was commonly known 
that Kotzebue was an hired agent of the despots 
of Eir ope, to endeavour to stem the torrent of 
knowledge that had gone abroad, and turn the 
dispositions of the people into the old channel of 
brutality and slavery. A body of students, of 
whom Sandt was one, had had frequent consulta¬ 
tions on the writings of this man, and the enthu¬ 
siasm of Sandt led him to the deed for which he 
suffered. There was no proof whatever of the 
idle story which was circulated, that they cast 
lots which should put him to death. Such an act 
would have made them all accomplices. Sandt 
took the only sure and effectual way of accom¬ 
plishing his desires, by doing it with his own 
hand, and without letting the leli hand know 
what he intended the right hand should do. He 
regretted the attempt on his own life, after con- 
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sidering it, and declared that he should think it 
more noble and fitting to make his exit on a 
scaffold. 

We cannot express any abhorrence at this trans¬ 
action : such lessons are of the first importance 
both to tyrants and their slavish instruments. 
We, like others, feel a deep impression from the 
first narrative of such a circumstance, but it soon 
subsides into an historical feeling, and we arc 
instinctively compelled to applaud the motive and 
the deed, as if it happened a thousand years 
hence. But it unfortunately happens, that 
tyrants are the last men to take lessons from 
example and history : their ambition impels them 
to go on ; they are actuated by feelings similar to 
T e common robber, who has often felt himself 


enriched by his booty, and doubts not but that 
he shall be equally successful in the next attempt. 
He thus goes on from time to time until the hand 
of justice and oppressed innocence arrests his 
course, and he is only convinced of former mis¬ 
conduct by the near and certain approach of 
death. 

The name of Sandt will in future be expressed 
in Germany with a sigh, and the name of Kot¬ 
zebue with disgust. The history of passing events 
will be sure to be impartial to the future reader: 
the capability of writing history is not now, as 
formerly, confined to one individual in an age; 
almost every man now records his opinions on the 
events of the day. 


Carlile’s Folitical Prayer Book. 


In the seventh chapter of Richard Carlile, Agitator, we 
have referred to Richard Carlile’s parody of the Communion 
Service of the Anglican Church. This he dedicated to Sir 
Samuel Shepherd, the Attorney-General responsible for his 
imprisonment on this occasion — his first imprisonment. At 
a later date, Carlile parodied the Litany. Lafargue is much 


I. 

“ The Order for the Administration of the 
1 . .oaves and Fishes; or The Communion of Cor¬ 
ruption’s Host. Translated from an original 
Greek Manuscript, lately discovered in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a certain Den of Thieves in West¬ 
minster.— London: Printed and Published by R. 
Carlile, late of Law’s Hold, in the County of 
Surrey, but now of 183, Fleet Street; and sold 
by those who are not afraid of incurring the dis¬ 
pleasure of His Majesty’s Ministers, their Spies 
or Informers, or public plunderers of any deno¬ 
mination. — 1817. ” 

THE ORDER, &c., &c. 

Si > many as intend to be partakers of the 
Loaves and Fishes, shall signify their names to 
the Chief Minister, at least some days before the 
meeting of Parliament. 

And if any of these be an open-hearted and 
up-right character, or have done any wrong to 
the people, by word or deed, so that he be not 
like unto the Host of Corruption; the Minister 
having knowledge thereof, shall call him, and 
advertise him, that in anywise he shall presume 
not to lie a partaker of the Loaves and Fishes, 
until lie 11:1 s openly declared himself to have truly 
repented and amended his former naughty life, 
that I'orriiption’s Host may thereby be satisfied, 


admired in Socialist circles for his Religion of Capital. But 
we think his power of parody is very poor when contrasted 
against Carlile’s effort. Brought up to date, as they would 
need to be, Carlile’s parodies would prove the basis of one 
of the most powerful propagandist efforts the working-class 
movement could publish. Below, we reproduce Carlile’s 
Communion Service. — E d. Commune. 


which before were offended; and that he hath 
recompensed the parties by declaring himself to 
be in readiness so to do, as soon as he con¬ 
veniently may. 

The same order shall the Minister use with 
those betwixt whom he perceiveth malice and 
hatred to reign; not suffering them to be par¬ 
takers of the Loaves and Fishes until he know 
them to be reconciled. And if one of the parties 
so at variance be content to forgive, from the 
bottom of his heart, all that the other has tres¬ 
passed against him, and to make amends for that 
he himself hath offended; and the other party 
will not be persuaded to a Ministerial unity, but 
remain still in frowardness and the Opposition; 
The Minister, in that case, ought to permit the 
penitent person to a share of the 'plunder, and not 
him that is obstinate. Provided that every 
Minister so repelling any, as is specified in this 
or the next precedent paragraph of this Rubrick, 
shall be obliged to give an account of the same 
to the Cabinet, within fourteen days after at the 
farthest. And the Cabinet shall prevent the 
offending person from receiving either Sinecure, 
Pension, or Place of Profit. 

The Table at the Cabinet dinner having a fair 
white damask cloth upon it, shall be covered 
with every luxury the earth produceth, and all 
Members to be there invited that shall accede to 
the foregoing rulss, at least seven dstys before the 
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opening- of Parliament; there to hear repeated the 
Regent’s Speech and Address thereon, and to 
rehearse the debates that shall be made on the 
said Speech and Address, also to be well 
acquainted with the amendment that shall be pro¬ 
posed by Corruption’s best allies, the Whigs. 
Dinner being over, the Minister at the head of 
the table shall first repeat the Regent’s Speech as 
followeth :—* 

We lament that our Father is still secluded, 
hallowed be thy name, Our kingdom come, our 
will be done in France and Ireland, as it is in 
Great Britain. Give us this year our women and 
wine, and forgive us our debts, that we may be 
enabled to satisfy those to whom we are indebted. 
And lead us not into danger, but deliver us from 
the disaffected. Amen. 


THE ADDRESS. 

High and mighty Prince, unto whom our 
hearts are open, our desires known, and from 
whom our secrets are not hid, gratify the thoughts 
of our hearts by the inspiration of thy goodly 
Places and Pensions, that we may perfectly love 
thee, and worthily magnify thy name; through 
the mediation of Castlereagh our Chief.—Amen. 

Then shall the minister, turning to the Host, 
rehearse, distinctly, all the Ten Commandments; 
and the Host, sitting open-mouthed, shall, after 
every Commandment, ask the Prince mercy for 
their transgression thereof for the time past, and 
a Pension to keep the same for the time to come, 
as followeth :— 

Minister: The Prince spake these words, and 
said, I am the Prince thy Ruler; thou shall seek 
no other Prince but me. 

Host: O Ministers, place a Pension upon us, 
that will incline our hearts to keep this law. 

Minister: Thou shall not make to thyself any 
graven image of Bonaparte, nor a caricature like¬ 
ness of any thing belonging to the Court or its 
Minions. Thou shalt not express pleasure at see¬ 
ing them in the houses of others ; for I the Prince 
thv Ruler am a jealous Prince, and intend to pro¬ 
tract: the wretchedness of the Fathers upon the 
Children, unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me, and to extend sinecure-offices 
and pensions unto thousands in I hem that love 
me, and keep my commandments. 

Host: O Ministers, be lavish upon us, and 
incline our hearts to keep this law. 

Minister: Thou shalt not expose the name or 
character of the Prince thy Ruler to contempt, 
for the^ Prince will not hold him guiltless, that 
speaketh disrespectfully of him. 


Host: O Ministers procure us a title, to incline 
our hearts to keep this law. 

Minister: Remember that thou attend the divi¬ 
sion ; at all other times thou mayest be absent, 
and do that thou hast to do, but to be in the 
division is thy duty to the Prince. In it thou 
shalt do as the Minister doth, for his majority 
compensates for his want of ability, and enableth 
him to create, or destroy; to suspend the laws, 
or enact new ones; to keep a large Army to stifle 
the cries of the hungry, to use the bayonet, in¬ 
stead of granting Reform ; wherefore the Minister 
blesselh the majority and sanctifieth it. 

Host: O Ministers withhold not our Pensions, 
but incline our hearts to keep this law. 

Minister: Honour the Regent and Lord Castle¬ 
reagh, that thy seat may be long in the Parlia¬ 
ment, which the Boroughmongcr hath sold to 
thee. 

Host: O Ministers bestow your gifts upon us, 
and incline our hearts to keep this law. 

Minister: Thou shalt not say that a Prince or 
a Duke hath committed Murder. 

Host: O ye Princes and Dukes be gracious 
unto us, and incline our hearts to set aside the 
law. 

Minister: Thou shalt not say the Phinc'K com- 
mitteth adultery. 

Host: O Prince be gracious unto us, and incline 
our hearts to pervert the law. 

Minister: Thou shalt not hesitate to procure 
false witnesses against those whom we IVar. 

Ilosl: () Minis)n . lie mindful of us, and incline 
our hearts to keep this law. 

Minister: Thou shall not covet the company of 
Reformers, nor be louiid with them, nor consent 
to any of their ways, nor be with their wives or 
servants, or any thing that is theirs. 

Host: O Minister by the continuance of our 
Places, our Pensions, and our Sinecures, write all 
these thy laws in our hearts we beseech thee. 

Then shall follow the Collect for the Ministry 
belonging to the House of Lords. 

Let us Pray. 

Mighty Prince whose kingdom may not b j 
lasting; whose power is finite; Have mercy upon 
the whole Host; and be so ruled by the chosen 
servants, Liverpool, Sidmouth, Eldon, and their 
associates, that they (knowing whose Ministers 
they are) may above all things aggrandize them¬ 
selves and dependents; and that we (duly con¬ 
sidering under whose authority we are) may faith¬ 
fully serve, honour, and humbly obey them, in 
view of, and hoping for farther benefits, according 
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' Mi thy word and ordinance; through Castlereagh 
Chief. Amen. 

f A Collect for those of the Ministry of the House 

■ Commons. ^ 

; M ighty and lasting Prince, we are taught by by 
■bondm-t that the hearts of Princes are at the d.s- 
ifTposal of their Ministers, and that thou dost dispose 
■Ld turn thine as it seemeth best to their goodly 
: wisdom: We humbly beseech thee so to continue 
■Sthv condescension to Castlereagh Vans,ttart, and 
Htlwir associates, that in all their thoughts, words, 
Huml actions, they may ever seek their own honour 
■and glory, and study to preserve us committed to 
■ il,ri, ; charge, in wealth, peace, and goodliness, 
■ibrough Castlereagh our Chief. Amen. 

I Hi re endeth the Order for the Administration 
of the Loaves and Fishes. 



Simplicity. 


I An essay contributed to Carlile above the nom-de-phime 
J Plebian " to S her win’s Political Register for May 3 olh, 
1S18.] 

Simplicity has been avoided by Prophets, Kings, 
Priests, Lawyers, and Knaves of every descrip¬ 
tion ; from the earliest period of authentic history 
down to the present time. The Prophets (or rather 
tfic Poets) of old gulled the People of their day 
with flights of imagination, and set them as pre- 
di<-lions of future events; they were then received 
as sacred by the ignorant and uninformed, and 
•ire still held the same unto the present day by 
knavery on the one side and ignorance on the 
other Those predictions were generally the cltect 
of tyranny or revenge, as it appears evident that 
in the earlier ages, as in the present moment, any 
individual who had the discernment to discover, 
and the courage to point out, any acts of oppres¬ 
sion in the ruling power was sure to become the 
subject of its persecution or its victim, the con¬ 
sequence of which was that everyone that saw the 
necessity of exposing to the community the in¬ 
justice and oppressive measures of the ruling 
now. found himself obliged to have recourse to 
signs and hieroglyphics to preserve Ins own life ; 
these have been misconstrued, and are even 
blind - 1 esorted to, as applicable to the present or 
even lut ure times. . 

g|, ,p!i r it bn , be o avoided by kings, as every 
. ,,f that description must have felt himself 

II dead weight and a useless animal to the State 

overri. He, therefore, finds 
•„ necessary to set himself up as something more 
than imple man; he is first to be considered 
. ■•r-nl: then we are taught to conceive that there 


nitude attached to his office; we are requested to 
believe everything but that, which he is, that is, 
the tool and plaything of a set of miscreants, b} 
whose name and pretended sacred authority < they 
inflict penury, famine, and misery on the majority 
of a people, whilst they wallow in luxui- 
debauchery, and idleness, fancying themselves 
beings of a superior order, uplifted with self- 
conceit, they spurn at reason, and say, I have 
no need of thee,” whilst their intellects, blunted 
with depravity, and debased with an unusual 
pride are often sunk below the lowest of the com¬ 
munity. The robber that inhabited the woods was 
a respectable character when contrasted with the 
robber whose dwelling is in the avenues of a court, 
that there is an importance of considerable mag- 
Simplicity has been avoided by priests of every 
a o-e and every description; ambiguity mystery, 
and falsehood are the only weapons they use to 
extract their part of the public plunder. Priest¬ 
hood and falsehood are synonymous. They have 
not deviated in character from their origin to the 
present time; they are (speaking collectively) 
everywhere, and at all times the same, the tra¬ 
duce rs of virtue, the abettors of vice, the chief 
cause of crime, and the defenders of corruption 
They engender hatred and malice. They preach 
peace with their lips, whilst their hearts are prone # 
to war. and misery. Priestcraft is in its effects 
more to be dreaded than kingcraft, although they 
are general companions. Were it possible to find 
a virtuous king, we should see him encircle him¬ 
self with virtuous counsellors, and whilst this 
lasted affairs might be prosperous; but a virtuous 
priest is lost in the mass of depravity which the 
priesthood exhibits. He is covered with shame by 
the conduct of the fraternity. His efforts to im¬ 
prove them are vain ; reproof is lost, and reforma¬ 
tion impracticable. The general doctrine of these 
drones is so opposite to their own conduct that the 
plainest understanding might charge them with 
hypocrisy. They prate on the necessity of morality 
and virtue, and immediately resort to vice con¬ 
scious of the impropriety of their conduct. Wlien- 
ever reproved on this point, they reply Ob¬ 
serve my doctrines but not my actions When¬ 
ever mankind shall make simplicity their study 
the\ will soon rid themselves of these grievous and 
ponderous burthens, which they now so tamely 
bear: having suffered their minds to be perplexed 
wi ll the mvsterv of divine rights, divine laws, and 
m ur other divinities, they bear a strong pre¬ 
judice towards the law of nature, and its sim¬ 
plicity ’ and this can be only accounted for by the 
mischievous bigotry which the priests endeavour, 
and too far succeed in, impressing on their minds, 
and instilling into their habits; so that religion, 
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has n inlcred them ferocious and brutal, servile and 
base; they are required to believe that which they 
canm.l comprehend, and to reject that which is 
comprehensible as improper and dangerous. These 
are the effects of priestcraft ! These are the 
effects of rejecting that simplicity, which the 
plainest understanding, the uneducated and the 
uniriJurmcd might easily understand. 

We shall find in every age that mystery on the 
part of men in power has always been a cloak for 
misrule, and as in private life when a man aban¬ 
dons the paths of honesty, so it is in public life 
wnen a Government or body of men disguise their 
proceedings in language which cannot be under¬ 
stood by the mass of mankind ; the consequence of 
tins is that ignorance is placed at the discretion 
o! licentious power, and a road is opened for the 
indiscriminate exercise of despotism, robbery, and 
all that degrades and disgraces society. 


IRELAND. 


[Extracted from The Republican for Jan. 21st, 182c and 
^Chester Gaol on Jan. 10th. In fairness to 
Carl lie, it should be remembered that, later in the same 
year, he complained of the United States Government that 
. £ wa * . mor . e monarchical than republic, n ; that he defined 
Republicanism as not necessarily relating to the form of 

r o “ t V but rath a r *? the Social P° silion of the people; 
also, that he avowed that were the industrious left to 
manage their own affairs, but little of government would 
*"**"■*• ActUal, y he . he,d tha '- politically, only two 

Emilre’- thp < r m° Pen f ° r . ! ht ‘ '’ POpl< ' : one - monarchism or 
empire, the other, republicanism or social liberty. His 
representative system ” meant much more, as he often 
pointed out than the radical reform clamour for adult 
suffrage and even annual parliaments. The phraseology 
is not the ghrasoology of Socialism always; but the spirit 
splrit :,nd aim of ihe 


her welfare, as her external government, or the 
tyranny of the English Government over her. 

in speaking of her internal government, I do 
not coniine myself to the Catholic Religion. The 
t rotestant Religion of Ireland is as bad as her 
Roman, Catholic Religion, equally persecuting, 
equally degrading, equally pernicious, to the 
minds of its followers. I am for rooting up both. 

Let Ireland be independent, let her abolish all 
established religion, let her Churches and Church 
property be applied to the purpose of seminaries 
lor useful knowledge, let her begin to build ships, 
to trade freely for her own benefit, and to reap 
for her own use the produce of her cultivated soil 
and then her people wih begin to be civilized’ 

I use not the term civilized with any offensive 
application to her past or present condition ; for, 

I maintain it as a great political axiom, that 
religion and civilisation cannot unite. Civiliza¬ 
tion expresses a state that has emerged from a 
higher state of ignorance, and religion, in any 
shape or character, expresses ihe highest state of 
ignorance, a state of ignorance in which the wild 
man of the woods is happily not involved : a state ^ 
>f ignorance, or mischievous delusion, from which 
happily all other animals arc* free : an intemper- 
ance which they avoid, with the same care as they 
avoid those intemperances of the appetite and 
passions, which are confined to mankind. Man 
may be rationally viewed as the least civilized of 
all animals : the tyrant of all and of himself. 


Ihe tyranny practised on Ireland, by the Eng¬ 
lish Government, may be compared to a full-grown 
iree, in its season of foliage, and the men who call 
hem selves Reformers and propose an amendment, 
to men who can be incessantly plucking a leaf 
or in their more daring efforts, a branch of this 
tree of tyranny; but, who are as much horrified 
as the tyrants themselves, at the thought of taking 
it up by the roots and destroying the whole, roots 
trunk, branches, and leaves. 

Ireland, including government, people and all, is 
rotten to her very core, and nothing will seriously 
benefit her that does not root up every part of the 
system that degrades her, which may be brought 
under two heads, that of government, and that of 
religion : her external and her internal govern¬ 
ment. Her internal government, or that "of reli- 
kfwn, is alUigetiiec as tyrannical and injurious to 


Many Englishmen suppose, and the English 
Government acts upon the principle, that if Irc- 
'and were free and independent, she would become 
the rival of this island and be a source of per- 
elual war. II Ireland were governed by such a 
King and Aristocracy as govern England, it woul 1 
probably be the case; but, if Ireland were a 
Republic, il' her legislature and her executive were 
really composed of men elected and the represen¬ 
tatives of the people, there would be no danger of 
rivalry and war. You will never find such a 
government as that of the United States of 
America the first to declare war. It will see no 
benefit in war, but as a matter of self defence; 
and whenever so entered upon, it will bo a national 
war. If Britain and Ireland were two well con¬ 
stituted Republics, there would be no war among 
diem. If they were two distinct monarchies, they 
would be ever at war, whilst both were indepen¬ 
dent. War is the monarch’s game: the game of 
the few and not of the many. Universal peace 
can only be guaranteed in the abolition of all 
monarchical governments, and in the establish¬ 
ment of Republics, such as are now beginning to 
spread over in America. And, it is a blot, not to 
be endured; that the Empire of the Brazils should 
there exist. One which cannot be long endured. 



mi* power 

xuuothe dissatisfied slave. 


A a / :n.i4h>" J ...Ssuch unions. In this sentiment, 
I amJpre dial every honest Irishman and every 
•senfffble man will join. 

r emancipation confined to phalters of religion is 
eVy.'.e 0 '’ v ■ wants emancipation 

i 1 „ , Aj? n ’ an< ^ ” oni external govern- 
hr; the one without the 

raise U P a new set 
Guopuoiu s3ss.i.i.jSn^5^n her, - No one can read 

“ 1 ..nuii . ,1C ROlHari Catholic Bishops 

1 w tnoir Mucks' an 1 wish them success. No honest 
t sensible and just ” man can wish success to a 
set ol men, who claim the right to dictate to those 
m d r power what books thev shall read TIPs 
is * tyranny more outrageous than any monarchi- 
, c«i or aristocratical tyranny. It is a treating nf 
} hoiv fat h hke infantS ‘ AI] tha1 nonsense about 
^ rile man 3 ? d popas must be abolished. 

' r clh ' am Wh ° Can read and spouses it 
v Vi, •) ; C(bbetf ’ or any other Roman Catholic 
. -}L' ' ;■ s . low as an - v one reason why anything 
al H "' id ion should exist, why any one f,,1^ 

sllrf cLf, 5 de 'P l) ’J n,Crnal “ s 

once one of an association to circulate Paine’! Age 
ol Reason among the Irish Catholics If so 

. uiii^iutn such a people as the Irish. Hj s 


and shelter’ from atmospherica^^^^^B 

Ihe works of Thomas Paine are the proper 
works to be read by the Irish Catholics. In them 
they will first be taught how the inhabitants of 
Hie American Colonies threw off their dependence 
and conquered their independence; keeping 
nothing but independence in view after the publica¬ 
tion of “ Common Sense.” That which was 
Common Sense ” for the American Colonists 
vyill now apply with equal force to Ireland. In 
lie works of Paine they will see the whole 
machinery of Government taken abroad, piece by’ 
J»ece, and made intelligible, in its every purpose 
to the lowest capacity. And what is of more im¬ 
portance in his Theological Works, the Catholic 
wdl see how burthensome and useless religion of 
any kmcj „ to them. But if a copy of the whole 
. the works of Mr. Cobbett, beginning with his 
beginnings in America and ending with his 
*oman Catholic efforts, were given to every 
Catholic m Ireland, all that would be gained 
beyond confusion of min,] would be contempt for 
(he write, Taking Cobbett by piece meal, his 

the refde W1 ?"? amon S a11 classes > f rom 

die readers of John Bull, that imitation of Peter 

Porcupine, up to the admirers of Paine; but, take 
rGn w,I *! n /> s ;isa wb ole, and the mind must be 
depraved indeed that cannot feel contempt or pity 
for the writer. Yet, as no man can calculate u£n 
him and as he has not resolution enough to cal- 
dilate upon himself; there is no saying what good 
or what ev, he will do before he dies I hop? for 
pood ; hut by no means place any confidence in 

They who know the history of Ireland must see 
hat the present excitement of the Catholics will 
be but momentary, and that nothing effectual will 
be gained until independence of the British 
Government be gains,!. Cath«lie •maneipatwn is 
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Yrmed Forces” essay append in 

^at . *% aeette < for Ma „ t 

have seen that which otr» use ful purpose t?u 
which Others will see, t instea d of with the - 

to the country, the £' n S’ resent prim e minister, 
whigs or tones, or his P V adrnin i str ation 

Mg% as well have fed up ^ Guards . The 
with the present officers SV stem, and the 

-my •* 5; r "dt te d 5 cbt, and a de- 
only enemy tnat is 

creasing revenue. last wee k in Parlia- 

The interesting P ol, ^ of ^ of thc ins and outs 
ment has been the n f^ ^changes; and the more 
about the hate ministerial poVj1 , lcally C on- 

explanations we g ’ - es concerned appear, 
temptible do all the p , awfu i to utter a sen- 

lt seems as if it we un i es s it can 

tence in the House ^ r ^ membe r had said or 
be shown that som Their principle of 

done something of the ki ^ .. gocart of 

legislation is trU n C , kledal °vfneration for antique 
preiudice ; atl< ^ , . , overv approach to man 
Childhood seems to fortad e sta te, and 

hood! The ^SSuted its protectors, appear 

those who >«.“ ’Ifto be proof against all 
to be incorrigible, and to 
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